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THE Radical Members of the House 
of Commons are to be congratulated 
upon the mannerin which they have 
dealt with the attempt of a very 
small section of the party to destroy the present 
system of organisation. The correspondence which 
has passed between Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Maden throws a curious light upon the ideas which 
some gentlemen seem to entertain of their position 
as Members of Parliament. Mr. Maden and his 
followers —if we are thus to describe the gentlemen 
with whom he is acting—hardly number a dozen 
all told; yet they assume to speak in the name of 
the whole Liberal party, and they are certainly not 
chargeable with any undue show of respect towards 
the leaders of that party. So far as we can gather 
their case from their own statement, they are 
anxious to protest against the idea that the National 
Liberal Federation has any right to represent the 
real opinions of the Liberal party, their belief 
apparently being that they alone have any claim 
to do this. Why a self-appointed body, consisting 
of a dozen members at most, should be more worthy 
of attention than a great organisation like the 
Federation, they do not see fit to explain. Possibly 
they might find it difficult to do so. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THERE is no doubt that this Radical committee 
showed a certain degree of ingenuity in selecting 
the ground on which they sought to pick a quarrel 
with the leaders of their party. The relations 
between the National Liberal Federation and the 
Whips are to a certain extent unsatisfactory, and in 
the opinion of many loyal Liberals need to be 
readjusted. No blame attaches either to the Whips 
or to the officials of the Federation in connection 
with the present state of things, nor is there any 
real foundation for the statement that the Federa- 
tion is merely a tool in the hands of the party 
Whips. But the fact that the chief officer of the 
Federation is at the same time an official in the 
Whip's department, lays both organisations open to 
suspicion, and gives a few disaffected Radicals an 
opportunity of agitating against the party as a 
whole. What changes should be made to remove 
this weak spot in the system is clearly a matter for 
the National Liberal Federation itself, and we are 
glad to see that at the Radical meeting on Tuesday 
this view prevailed. The whole question was rele- 
gated by that meeting to the National Liberal 
Federation for consideration at its forthcoming 





Federation will show any indisposition to deal 
wisely and effectively with the question. 


Ir would be an easy matter to throw a great 
deal of valuable light upon the true character of the 
little intrigue which was happily frustrated by the 
good sense of the Liberals who attended the 
meeting of Members of Parliament on Tuesday. It 
does not seem, however, to be necessary to do this 
at the present moment. Our hope is that the dis- 
affected will recognise the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of their party, both in the 
House of Commons and outside, is opposed to their 
mode of procedure, and has no sympathy with the 
ends at which they aim. This is not the moment 
when any considerable proportion of the Liberal 
party is likely to look with approval upon 
fresh attempts to break up its organisation 
and neutralise its influence in order that the 
interests of some particular man, or some 
small clique, may be advanced. Those who are 
behind the scenes know how much the party suf- 
fered by similar intrigues in the last Parliament, and 
they know also that the men who were responsible 
for those intrigues, and who did everything in their 
power to weaken the late Liberal administration, 
are among those who have taken a prominent part 
in the movement against the Federation and the 
Whips. No doubt every political party contains a 
certain number of dissatisfied men, who are willing 
to pull down the party as a whole, if by doing so 
they can serve their own ends. But we are con- 
vinced that such men can never possess the confi- 
dence of their political associates, and it is evident 
that at this moment the one great desire of loyal 
Liberals is to unite, not to disintegrate, their party, 
and to serve the interests of the principles they pro- 
fess rather than those of particular individuals, 


THERE has been no change in the political situa- 
tion during the week, so far as the development 
of the Ministerial programme is concerned. The 
Government still withholds its Bills from Parliament, 
and is apparently content to muddle along with the 
Estimates and with’measures of third-class import- 
ance until it can make up its mind upon the burning 
questions with which it has pledged itself to deal. 
Unfortunately, even in the management of this 
minor, and to a large extent non-contentious, busi- 
ness, it shows a want of business capacity that is 
astonishing and unprecedented. By carelessness or 
mismanagement, the work of the House has got 
into such a state that it is difficult to see how the 
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necessary Estimates can possibly be voted before 
Easter. Apparently Ministers will find themselves 
compelled to apply the Closure in order to get 
Supply. All the protests they made in the last 
Parliament on the subject of the gag will thus be 
thrown to the winds, and they will have to make 
the sacrifice, not under the stress of any fierce op- 
position from the Liberal benches, but simply because 
they have not known how to manage their own 
business. 


A VERY important point was brought out in the 
course of the debate on the Navy Estimates on 
Monday night. Mr. Edmund Robertson, who dis- 
cussed the Estimates in a speech of great lucidity 
and force, called attention to an admission made by 
Mr. Goschen when he stated that the Estimates were 
settled so far back as last November—that is to say, 
before our recent foreign troubles had begun. This, 
Mr. Robertson declared, proved that they were not 
Foreign Office estimates, but Admiralty estimates. 
We believe this to be the case. Mr. Goschen’s pro- 
gramme is, in fact, with certain exceptions, merely 
the continuation of the Spencer programme of two 
years ago. The fact is of importance, because it 
indicates that successive Boards of Admiralty have 
been agreed in their views as to the requirements of 
the Navy. No doubt in some matters the present 
Board has gone further than Lord Spencer's Board 
regarded as necessary or advisable. The enormous 
additional expenditure upon Gibraltar, for example, 
has still to be justified; but, so far as shipbuilding 
and the manning and equipment of the Fleet are 
concerned, it appears as though the programme for 
the coming year would have been very much what it 
is even if there had been no change of Government. 


THE debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
on the Belfast Corporation Bill was a very instructive 
one, because of the light it threw upon that Ulster 
question of which we used to hear so much during 
the Home Rule debate. Mr. Knox moved that it 
should be an instruction to the Committee to which 
the Bill was to be referred to inquire into the 
present mode of election of aldermen and councillors 
in Belfast, and to consider whether any alteration 
in the law was necessary. The simple fact is that 
at present the Catholics of Belfast, who number 
more than one-fourth of the population, are not 
permitted to have any part in the Government of 
the city, and are almost absolutely excluded from 
any share in the patronage of the Corporation. 
No alderman and no councillor holding the Catholic 
faith is ever elected at Belfast, and of the 
eighty-nine employees of the Corporation there 
are only two insignificant officials of that creed. 
The monstrous injustice of this state of things is 
recognised by everyone, and Mr. Knox's amendment 
was supported by some prominent members of the 
Unionist party, including Mr. Courtney, Sir John 
Lubbock, and Mr. Bartley. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
refused, however, to yield to the appeals addressed 
to him, the policy of “killing Home Rule by kind- 
ness" having evidently, as Mr. Morley observed, 
been discarded. On a division in a large House, the 
Government majority fell to fifty-five, a very sig- 
nificant illustration of the fact that upon some 
questions Ministers are less enlightened than their 
followers. After this, Mr. Balfour's surrender on 
Wednesday, on a similar question concerning London- 
derry, was not surprising. 


Tue adoption of a resolution in favour of the 
opening of the national museums and art-galleries 
in London on Sunday may not settle the question at 
issue, for the final decision must rest with the 
Government, but it will undoubtedly go far to 
advance the ultimate triumph of the cause of 
rational Sunday observance. There is no desire 
among any important section of the population to 
introduce the Continental Sunday into England, and 





the idea of Sunday as a day of rest is in no degree 
weakened in the breasts of those who support the 
rational reform of which the House of Commons 
has now expressed itsapproval. The weight of argu- 
ment in favour of that reform is irresistible, and it 
is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when a 
Government will be found courageous enough to 
carry it into effect. 





Tue Benefices Bill, which was read a second 
time by the House of Commons on Wednesday 
afternoon and referred to the Standing Committee 
on Law, seems to be a temperate, possibly too 
temperate, measure for reducing the scandals inevit- 
able in a Church which, though Established, is not 
centralised or bureaucratic, and which in spite of its 
non-sacerdotal character is not really controlled by 
either State or people. The Bill forbids the sale 
of next presentations and gives the parishioners 
the opportunity of objecting before the institu- 
tion of a new incumbent; while it increases the 
means of relieving from their duties those in- 
cumbents who have become morally or physically 
incapacitated for them. This part of the Bill ex- 
cited active opposition on the ground that it gave 
too much power to the Bishop—and Bishops, 
whether as parochial clergy or as head masters, 
have not ordinarily had a training likely to develop 
the purely judicial mind. However, the objections, 
which came apparently from Low Church quarters, 
did not touch the principle of the Bill. It is 
anomalous, of course, that these matters should 
be dealt with in the House of Commons; but as 
the Church accepts the control of Parliament, Par- 
liament may reasonably assist it to those reforms 
which the Free Churches can achieve alone. 


In his speech at the National Liberal Club on 
Thursday evening, Lord Rosebery dealt in the main 
with two subjects: the system of non-Cabinet 
Government introduced by the present Constitu- 
tionalist Ministry, and the present position of the 
Liberal party. With regard to the former, he 
described the situation precisely by a phrase founded 
on a historic saying of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
and running, as emended : “ The Cabinet is an institu- 
tion intended to prevent individual Ministers from 
immortalising themselves at the expense of their 
colleagues.” With regard to the latter, he pointed 
out that the Ministerialists had won their position 
by “a pseudo-Liberalism of promises,” and insisted 
that elections are now won by steady hard work 
by the resident candidate. It is curious, by the 
way, how in England, as in America, democracy is 
neutralising the political effect of increased means 
of intercourse. Finally, he dwelt on the necessity 
of broad and manifold bases for the Liberal party 
in each unit of political organisation—a truth which 
local leaders will do well to take to heart. 





AFTER an unduly long abstention from public 
platforms, Sir William Harcourt made a vigorous 
fighting speech at Bournemouth on Wednesday. In 
domestic policy, as he remarked, the reforms of 
which a great deal was made in Unionist programmes 
before the election “are off,’ but reactionary 
measures are taking their places. In foreign policy 
“ Lord Beaconsfield is dead” ; we are rejoicing in our 
“ splendid isolation,” and yet are suffering more or 
less from one of those scares which have been 
periodic throughout the last thirty years. He said 
a few emphatic words on the desirability of friend- 
ship with France and on the urgent need for “a 
concrete and particular instance of arbitration” in 
the case of Venezuela. And he once more traversed 
the well-worn ground of the religious difficulty, and 
exposed very effectively some of the absurdities of 
the attack on Board Schools. It was a forcible 
speech, dealing in broad outlines and closing with 
a telling quotation from the earlier works of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 
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THe Evangelical Free Church Congress, which 
opened on Tuesday at Nottingham, is—as Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes noticed in his presidential address—a 
welcome testimony to the growth of a liberal spirit 
in religious matters, and an excellent and practical 
means of promoting Christian fellowship. As an 
Assembly, it is becoming comparable in siz3 and im- 
portance to that Church Congress which we watch 
with interest every October for indications of the 
directions of Anglican activities. It covers the same 
wide field, and aims at meeting the same needs; but its 
deliberations are relatively of even more significance, 
because its constitution, which was formally adopted 
on Wednesday, is distinctly representative—it is a 
Parliament, and not a primary Assembly. Local 
federations of Free Churches on the lines laid down 
in connection with it are now formed, or in process 
of formation, throughout England, and the move- 
ment may prove a valuable corrective to the growth 
of ultra-Clericalism. At any rate, it will continue 
to do one service which an Establishment, by the 
force of its circumstances, is apt to neglect. As 
Mr. Hughes pointed out in his presidential address, 
the Free Churches emphasise the duty of taking 
part in politics, not in a spirit of partisanship, but 
on moral grounds. This, in fact, is the dictum of 
the Nonconformist conscience. 


THE Scotch have a curious way of redeeming the 
dull parts of their time. Since the General Election 
they have been holding a conference on Presbyterian 
union, which is now ended. It is reported to have 
resulted in a general agreement that their only 
hindrance to immediate union is the matter of 
Establishment, and that this difficulty is insuper- 
able. So far, no ghost was needed. But the con- 
ference was attended by the representative men of 
the Church Established, and they formally put the 
question to the outsiders, “ Can’t you let it alone?” 
The outsiders courteously but firmly answered that 
they neither could nor would let it alone. And they 
have apparently given this answer notwithstanding 
a remarkable offer on the part of the Kirk Defenders, 
The offer was to regularise the situation which 
everyone knows to exist, by accepting in the 
Established body, and even in its courts, the mass 
of voters of their own people who are now Libera- 
tionists, while the Free Churches are equally to 
tolerate the presence in their ranks of people who 
prefer Establishment. It is difficult to see any harm 
in this; in fact, it is one of the things which the 
Scotch will have to do whether their Church leaders 
desire it or not. The result would be to transfer 
to the political arena, and to Parliament, the duty 
of wisely and tenderly clearing away what is now 
admitted to be the sole hindrance to ecclesiastical 
reunion in those Northern climes. 


OXFORD has completed its series of refusals to 
make any further concessions to women students. 
The hall-mark of B.A. having been refused to them 
last week, the various alternative proposals came up 
for discussion in Congregation on Tuesday and were 
all rejected—in most cases by crushing majorities. 
The diploma, a wholly ineffective substitute for the 
magic letters as far as the outside public are 
concerned, was rejected by 178 to 111; the first 
form of certificate proposed, an even more ineffective 
device, by 284 to 11; another form of certificate, a 
little less futile, by 254 to 35; while a third form, 
which would have made the University a mere 
examining body with regard to women, was thrown 
out by 140 to 136. This last plan, which was 
favoured by those friends of the female sex who 
profess to know what is good for them better 
than they do themselves, was advocated by the 
Senior Proctor-elect as “doing no harm,” and ener- 
getically repudiated by Professor Pelham as “ com- 
promising the honour and reputation of the 
University.” It would have tended to encourage 
women to come to Oxford for examination whether 





they also came for education or not, and might, 
therefore, easily have depressed the general average 
of achievement and credit among women students 
by bringing in a crowd of inferior examinees forced 
up to the minimum, but no higher, by skilful cram. 
We cannot say that we regret the results of 
Tuesday’s proceedings. The women have not the 
degree, and nothing else would do them much good. 
It is best that there should be no half measures, and 
that the question should be raised again in its 
entirety by-and-by. 

AT Cambridge the claim of the women students 
has been shelved bya less direct method. The grace 
authorising the appointment of a committee to 
consider the question of their admission to degrees 
or to additional University privileges was passed by 
the Senate on Friday afternoon: but the committee 
proposed was rejected en bloc. So the matter must 
probably stand over till the autumn. For once, at 
least, Oxford Progressists may have the satisfaction 
of feeling that Cambridge is not more advanced than 
her elder sister. 


THE news published yesterday by 
the Times of the impending occu- 
pation of Dongola may appear only 
to indicate a further stage in the process described in 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s article in our columns of February 
Sth, The Dervishes, always inclined to raid Nubia, but 
partially kept in check by the Camel Corps at 
Wady Halfa, are now excited by the Italian reverses 
in Abyssinia, and especially by the dangers of 
the garrison at Kassala. Accordingly, further 
protection is required for the banks of the 
Nile between Wady Halfa and Dongola. But we 
know what the Continental Press will say about the 
designs long cherished by the “forward party” at 
Cairo, and how the move must be interpreted as a 
further stage in the process of tightening our hold 
on Egypt. 


ABROAD. 


Count GOLUCHOWSKI's visit to Berlin, wa‘c has 
exercised Continental critics this week, has, of course, 
been made light of by the semi-official Press. He 
had to return a visit of Prince Hohenlohe, and it 
was desirable that he should make acquaintance 
with the German Emperor in person. But, of 
course, the world sees other reasons for it, and 
speculates on the fate of the Triple Alliance. As 
we point out elsewhere, that alliance, though 
considerably weakened by recent events—as we 
have always predicted it soon must be—is by 
no means moribund. The reception given to Count 
Goluchowski in Berlin is evidence that this view is 
correct ; and it is followed up by a prediction of a 
meeting of the three Sovereigns at Genoa at an early 
date, when Wilhelm II. will be on his way to Greece. 
But this is still conjecture. 





PRESIDENT FAURE'S tour in the South of France, 
if we are to judge from the reports and inferences of 
the Moderate press, has been ingeniously exploited 
by a revolutionary Ministry as a means of advertis- 
ing themselves and intimidating the titular chief 
magistrate into acquiescence in their nefarious 
designs. At Marseilles, they say, he was forced to 
submit to the compliments of a Socialist Mayor, 
who took occasion to say a word for his own creed ; 
and he was kept out of the way of a hostile popu- 
lace, who (being impoverished by Protectionism) 
might have demonstrated against him as represent- 
ing the bourgeoisie. At La Ciotat and Aubagne 
the cheers for the P:ime Minister and the groans for 
the Senate completely drowned all expressions of 
compliment to himself. On a previous journey he 
decorated a Lady Superior and dined with an Arch- 
bishop: this time the most conspicuous feature of 
his relations with the Church has been a little 
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sparring with the refractory prelate who holds the 
See cf Aix. For the attacks on the Senate the 
Minister of Commerce has been compelled to apologise 
in that body; but they have fulfilled their object: 
they have shown the President that the couutry 
is with the Ministry, and that he will desert them at 
his peril. And so the Union Libérale Républicaine 
has issued an appeal for active opposition to the 
Radical tendencies of a Ministry which it declares 
“exists only to prepare the way for Socialism, Col- 
lectivism, and Revolution.” 


Sucu is the Moderate or Conservative-Republican 
view of the situation, and to us, as dispassionate out- 
siders, it appears merely ridiculous. The truth seems 
to be that the Ministry, having “ concentrated” the 
Radicals and partially conciliated the Socialists, has 
provided the party which it is in process of forming 
with at least two excellent party cries for the General 
ilection—the progressive income-tax and the colonial 
army. In spiteof the denunciations beaped on it by the 
Budget Committee and the Times, the former, so far 
as we can judge, meets the ordinary objections to an 
income-tax in a very satisfactory way—though we 
are not sure whether the methods of assessment pro- 
posed will not involve a good deal of irritation—and 
prepares for the abolition of taxes indefinitely more 
objectionable. The latter project, according to the 
scheme propounded by M. Cavaignac and rejected 
by the Army Committee this day week, would 
relieve the French army of duty in Algeria—a very 
welcome relief indeed. In formulating these cries 
much assistance is being given by the Moderate 
Opposition, and yet it is believed that they intend 
to accept an income-tax in principle but to reject the 
Ministerial scheme. But that will be an illusory con- 
cession, giving away theirowncase. If M. Bourgeois 
is to fall, he will fall, unlike most French Premiers, 
on a clear issue, and his party will have a definite 
platferm for the General Election. 


Tue crisis in Italy has been terminated by the 
formation of a strong and, so far as can be seen, a 
satisfactory Ministry—put together, it is said, in 
order to spare the feelings of King Humbert, by 
General Ricotti, but presided over by the Marquis 
di Rudini, who was Premier for some fifteen 
months in 1891-92, and who is understood to 
be strongly opposed to the forward policy in 
Abyssinia which has hitherto been favoured at 
Court. The Ministry includes Signor Colombo, a 
sound financier; Admiral Brin, who is a persona 
greta at Berlin; Signor Costa, who conducted the 
inquiry into the Banca Romana scandals; and 
other members who have previously deserved well 
of their country. It seems at present to be a 
Ministry of retrenchment and conciliation—pledged 
to reduce military expenditure (General Ricotti was 
unable to take ofiice in 1893 because he was in 
favour of reducing the twelve army corps to ten), and 
to limit the occupation of Erythrea to the triangle 
formed by Massowab, Keren, and Asmara. Meore- 
over, it is expected to alleviate the situation of the 
“ suspects" detained under Signor Crispi’s Coercion 
Act in “compulsory domicile” in penal settlements 
or elsewhere ; and to remit or reduce the sentences 
passed on the prisoners implicated in the Socialist 
and Anarchist risings two years ago. 


THERE bas been a marked decline this week in 
Congressional readiness to press for action as regards 
Cuba. Senor Canovas's defence of the action of Spain 
and of General Weyler—made, be it noted, through 
two New York papers—has had a very decided 
influence. The country—especially the East—seems 
inclined not to endorse the action of its representa- 
tives ; and it is felt that if the United States are to 
act at all they ought to do much more than is pro- 
posed. A report of British intervention to secure 
autonomy for Cuba has been current, but is hardly 
probab'e. Meanwhile, a movement of sympathy 





with Spain—financially and politically probably not 
wholly disinterested—is visible in France. 


Mr. Joun Murray is en the 
point of publishing two import- 
ant books: Mr. H. D. Traill’s 
“Life of Sir John Franklin and of Lady Franklin,” 
with facsimiles of the note-books and maps of 
the famous explorer; and also a re-issue of 
Borrow’s “Bible in Spain, with Notes and a 
Glossary of Spanish and Romany words.” Mr. 
Ulich Ralph Barke is the editor.—Among Messrs. 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.’s announcements we note 
the “Reminiscences” of Miss Mary Anderson 
(Madame de Navarro), with many interesting refer- 
ences to amultitude of eminent persons from Royalty 
downwards; and a book on “ Venezuela, a Land 
where it is always Summer,” by W. D. Cartis.—Mr. T. 
Fisher Uawin promises a novel by Emma Bentley 
dealing with artist life in Italy. The scene is laid in 
Siena, and “appeals to those who have at heart the 
unity of the Church.” Are not Italian artists 
believers in“ art for art’s sake” ?—Finally, Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. are publishing a new novel by “ Q,” 
entitled “Ia,” which, it appears, owes its existence 
in a great measure to Mr. J, M. Barrie, who, having 
seen a fragment of the story, persuaded Mr. Couch to 
complete it. 


LITERATURE, cto. 


Messrs. Erne & SpoTTiswoope have just pub- 
lished, at the price of one penny, a very clearly 
printed pamphlet giving the text of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1870, with introductory notes by 
Mr. Gerald J. Wheeler, LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn. A 
second part, to be published in a few days, will 
contain the American Foreign Enlistment Act (the 
model of the English Act, and useful per se just now 
in relation to the Cuban Question), and very full 
notes of all the cases under these Acts in America, 
Canada, and Great Britain. These notes include 
the leading cases of Att.-Gen. v. Sillem, Reg. v. Capt. 
Corbett, and Reg. v. Col. Sandoval, Baird and Call. 
On the latter case the notes are taken, with per- 
mission, from the Treasury shorthand notes of the 
trial. 

IN these times of reproduction by photography 
in its various forms, the work of the painter-etchers 
is doubly interesting. Nor do they salute us as those 
about to die. In the variety of method—mezzotint 
and dry-point, etching and aquatint—there is dis- 
played a vitality which must outlive the meaner 
mechanism, however wonderful, of photogravure. 
Professor Legros is here with his pathetic needle, 
and Paul Helleu, who sees the other side of things. 
We note a series by Oliver Hall; an aquatint by 
A. H. Haig; “ Evening on the Zayder Zee” (Charles 
J. Watson); “ A Sketch” (John Finnie); a little set 
of five by R. Goif; “ A Solitary Byway” and “In 
the Pas de Calais” (C. M. Nichols). Alfred East is 
unfortunately satisfied with sending one mezzo only 
—a beautiful “ Night on the River Duchray”; and 
William Strang, alas! contributes only one specimen 
—“ At the Back of Beyond.” Messrs. Obach enable 
us to study the works, both in watercolour and oil, 
of Henri Harpignies—“ almost the last of a great 
landscape school.” We are inclined to prefer the 
drawings to the paintings—notably, perhaps, “ Les 
Vieux Pommiers ” and “ Le Cloches 4 St, Cénery.” 


Herr ALBERT BURCKHARDT, chief 
magistrate of Basle, was one of the 
founders of the Swiss Alpine Club. 
—Mr. Henry Howe, whose surname in private life 
had been Hutchinson, had been known on the 
inglish stage for nearly sixty years; for most of 
them at the Haymarket, but since 1881 in con- 
nection with Sir Henry Irving and the Lyceum.— 
Mr. Thomas Scrutton had been a member of the 
first London Schcol Board, and was an active educa- 
tionist. 
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LIBERAL ORGANISATION, 





HE so-called Radical revolt, regarding which the 

Tory newspapers have had so much to say, is 
not a matter about which any Radical is likely to 
trouble himself greatly. All political parties have 
from time immemorial contained a small section of 
disaffected members. It is inevitable; and sensible 
persons recognise it as being one of those dispensa- 
tions against which it is useless to rebel. At this 
very moment the party which supports her Majesty’s 
Ministers is blessed with a “ revolting section ” far 
more considerable in numbers and importance than 
the handful of politicians who were responsible for 
the story of the Radical rising last week. No good 
can be done by applying hard words to the men who 
issued to the press the resolutions upon which the 
newspapers were commenting so eagerly at the 
beginning of the present week. Ail that need 
be said with regard to them is that they were 
never to be counted among the Joyal supporters of 
the late Government or of the leaders of the present 
Opposition. The meeting of the Radical party on 
Tuesday effectually put an end to their claim to 
speak in the name of that party, and reduced them 
to their proper position in relation to the politics of 
the hour. We are sorry that those who profess to 
be animated by zeal on behalf of Liberal principles 
and the Liberal cause should have given the enemy 
oecasion to blaspheme. Bat we cannot pretend to 
be sorry for the complete discomfiture that has 
overtaken them. They professed to be something 
more than they were, and for the moment they 
imposed upon credulous persons outside. Now that 
their true character and their true importance have 
been revealed, there is no necessity to trouble our- 
selves further about them. There has been no real 
revolt against the party organisation, and there is 
no desire to overthrow those who are responsible for 
that organisation. The Liberal party has had to 
pass through some rough experiences of late, but it 
has happily been preserved from that worst of all 
experiences, the outbreak of open mutiny in its 
ranks. 

There is, however, a marked distinction between 
the self-seeking politicians who have tried to sow 
dissension amongst us in order to advance their own 
ends, and the men who are sincerely desirous of 
seeing certain changes introduced into the Liberal 
organisation in the belief that those changes will 
prove of advantage to the Liberal cause. So far as 
the question upon which the revolting Radicals 
based their demands is concerned, it must be said 
at ones that there are many who feel a certaia 
measure of sympathy with the poliey advocated by 
the revolters. The connection between the National 
Liberal Federation and the Liberal Central Otfice— 
commonly known as the Liberal Central Association 
—is a matter about which a great many men who 
are thoroughly loyal to the party have concerned 
themselves. “Lhe Federation is by far the most 
important body that has ever acted in the interests 
of the Liberal party. Founded by Mr. Chamberlain 
in the days when he was an_ independent 
Radical, it has rendered services, the value 
of which cannot be exaggerated, to the cause of 
progress. ‘That, like other institutions of the same 
kind, it has passed through dark days as well as 
bright is not to be denied; but no one who is 
acquainted with its history can doubt for a moment 
that it has been one of the most effective instruments 
ever possessed by the Liberal party in this country. 
The charge now brought against it by sundry 
independent Radicals is that it has become a mere 


tool in the hands of the Whips, We believe that | 





there is no real justification for that charge. The 
function of the Federation is t» represent the rank 
aud file of the Liberal party in the country. No 
doubt the Liberal members of Parliament also 
represent that rank and file; but, for reasons 
upon which it is needless to dilate, members 
of Parliament can never represent the senti- 
ments of the party so accurately or so com- 
pletely as a body which is elected not under 
any Septennial Act, but from year to year, and 
which changes its constitution as political opinion in 
the constituencies changes. Itis to this body that we 
look, not for the promulgation of laws, nor, we hope, 
so far as the future is concerned, for the adoption of 
programmes, but for the expression of the real 
opinion of the Liberal voters in the constituencies 
upon the political questions of the hour. No greater 
misfortune could befall the Federation than its 
subjugation by the party Whips. The Whips have 
their own duties to discharge, and we have every 
reason to believe that they discharge them with 
loyalty aod efficiency. But it is no part of their 
duty to attempt to manipulate the opinion of the 
country; and if it were true that they had succeeded 
in obtaining the command of the National Liberal 
Federation, and could make it express their views 
rather than the views of the different Liberal 
Associations, a very grave misfortune would have 
overtaken our party. Up to this point, therefore, 
we are in full agreement with the gentlemen who 
have been attacking the Federation and the Whips 
without, we imagine, having any real sympathy with 
either. 

Bat, as we have said, we do not believe in this 
subjugation of the Federation to the Whips. So 
far as we can gather from the statements of Mr. 
Maden and his friends, the idea is based upon two 
facts—the first is what Mr. Labouchere calls the 
“ cohabitation ” of the Federation and the Central 
Liberal Office under the same roof; the second is 
Mr. Hudson’s intimate connection with both bodies 
as Secretary of both. Upon the first point it is only 
necessary to say that there sre a thousand practical 
reasons which make it desirable that the Federation 
and the Whips, for all administrative purposes, 
should be able to work together in the closest co- 
operation. Questions of registration and of organisa- 
tion are continually being referred to both these 
authorities, and it would be in the highest degree 
absurd if they were not allowed t» consult and to 
act together in dealing with these questions. 
A heavy expense would ba incurred, and an 
enormous amount of inconvenience vould be 
inflicted, not only upon the Whigs and the 
officials of the Federation but upon Liberals 
throughout the country, if the present system of 
co-operation in these minor matters were to be 
abolished. But it is absolutely essential for the 
maintenance of the position the Federation has 
hitherto held as an authoritative and independent 
body, expressing the opinions of the Liberal electors 
throughout England, that no suspicion should be 
east upon its declarations on public affsirs. We 
cannot hide from ourselves the fact that, whilst the 
chief official of the Federation continues to be an 
official of the Whips, this suspicion may reasonably 
arise. Mr. IIndson is a most valuable avd able 
servant of the Liberal party; but his primary duty 
is unquestionably owed to the Federation, of which 
he is the principal offer. That he has been able to 
do good work for the Whips as well as for the 
Federation is not to be denied; but it seems to us 
that it is incompatible with his full freedom of 
action, ard with the best interes's of the Federa- 
tion, that he should not only be the secretary of 
the Federation, but the servant of the Whips. ‘This 
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is a matter that we commend to the careful con- 
sideration of the executive body of the Federation 
at their approaching meeting at Huddersfield. We 
do not believe, as we have already said, that there 
has ever been the slightest attempt on the part of 
the Whips to dictate the policy of the Federation. 
Certainly the present Whips have never been guilty 
of any such attempt. Bat the fact that their 
secretary is also the secretary of the Federation is 
calculated to arouse a certain amount of suspicion 
among those who are always seeking occasion for 
fault-finding. We have no desire to press this 
point, so long as we can believe that it will receive 
the full consideration of the Federation at its forth- 
coming meeting. After all, loyal Liberals only 
desire two things: the first is, that the usefulness 
of the Federation as a free assembly, represent- 
ative of the Liberal organisations of tha country, 
shall be maintained and, if possible, increased. 
The second is that the Whips shall have absolute 
control of those matters with which they are 
certainly the most competent to deal, such as the 
selection of candidates, the administration of the 
party funds, and the management of affairs in the 
House of Commons. It seems to us that it is 
desirable, in order to secure what we want, that the 
Federation and the Whips, whilst co-operating 
cordially in all administrative matters, should be 
completely free from any kind of entanglement, so 
far as the expression of opinion upon questions of 
policy is concerned. We hope, therefore, that the 
Council of the Federation will not be deterred from 
taking any necessary steps to promote the welfare 
of their great organisation by the fact that they 
have been most unreasonably and maliciously 
attacked by one or two disaffected Liberals who have 
been'far more anxious to advance their own interests 
than to consider those of the party as a whole. 








THE VENEZUELAN BLUE BOOK. 





T is impossible to attempt within the limits of a 
brief article any exhaustive survey of the Blue 
Book of four hundred and fifty pages which has at 
last been issued by the Foreign Office. All one can 
do is to state in general terms, and with a few illus- 
trations, the impression which it conveys. There 
can be no doubt that the documents and maps 
presente! do show conclusively that the extreme 
Venezuelan claim is absurd. It seems that, in 
claiming the Essequibo as their eastern boundary, 
the Venezuelans have really nothing better to go on 
than a blunder due to the double meaning of the 
word Essequibo. The Dutch had various settlements 
on the Atlantic coast-line which they named from 
the name: of the rivers which were the arteries of 
the country’s trade. Thus there was a settlement 
called Essequibo, which lay cn both sides of the 
River Essequibo. Within this settlement, lying 
well to the west of the Essequibo river, were 
New Middelburg and New Zeeland, the latter 
of which was described by the Spaniards 
before the Treaty of Miinster as the best settle- 
ment the Dutch possessed along the coast. 
There cannot be a doubt that New Zeeland was 
recognised as Dutch by the Treaty of Miioster in 
1648, and that it has never been Spanish since. 
The Venezuelans have simply been misled by reading 
of Essequibo as the most westerly Dutch possession, 
and assuming that Essequibo, used in this sense, 
meant the river and not the province. It is as if 
Russia were to claim the boundary of the Danube 
because she was described as being bounded by the 
Danubian Principalities. It is only fair at the same 


time to admit that Sefior Roja in his proposal of 1881 





dropped the extreme claim, and did not ask that 
any part of the coast-line which, even in British 
maps, is counted as within the old province of 
Essequibo should be given to Venezuela. 

On the other hand, the case for the extreme 
sritish claim does not appear to be as strong as one 
could wish. It must naturally be considered in two 
parts—(1) as to the coast-line beyond the province 
of Essequibo, and (2) as to the north-westerly part 
of the watershed of the Essequibo river and its 
affluents. ‘The coast boundary fixed by Schomburgk 
and claimed by England is the River Amacura, which 
lies some 170 miles west of the Essequibo, and well 
within the great mouth of the Orinoco. It is indeed 
a tributary of the Orinoco in much the same sense as 
the Medway is atributary of the Thames, The Maroco 
—which the Venezuelans in 1881 would have admitted 
to be British—lies some 50 miles from the Essequibho. 
Thus the disputed coast-line measures about 120 
miles from east to west, if one makes no allowance 
for creeks and inlets. It does not seem that the 
territory is of much value in itself. It possesses 
the malaria of the Cuyuni without its gold. Nor 
does it appear that it was at any early period 
effectively occupied by either Dutch or Spanish. 
The Dutch possessions are sometimes spoken of as 
extending to the Orinoco, but it is not clear where 
the Orinoco was supposed to begin. To pursue our 
home parailel, it is only necessary to open a map 
of England and look at the estuary of the Thames 
to see how such a difficulty arises. It would not 
be very incorrect to say that East Anglia extends 
to the estuary of the Thames, and yet we could not 
argue on the authority of such a statement that 
Southend, which calls itself on the sea, and mach 
less that Tilbury, is part of East Anglia. In the 
same way the Spaniards, who spoke of the Dutch 
as occupying the coast as far as the mouth of the 
Orinoco, regarded the mouth of the Orinoco as going 
a good way to the east. The Daily Chronicle has 
called attention to one remarkable discrepancy be- 
tween the preliminary statement and the Appendix, 
which we cannot but regard, until some explanation 
is forthcoming, as very discreditable to those who, 
with ample leisure, have been responsible for the 
publication. The preliminary statement, professing 
to quote the very words of a Spanish report before 
the Treaty of Miinster, represents this authority as 
saying that the Dutch settlements extend to the 
Orinoco. All the report really said is that the 
settlements extended to New Zeeland, which is 
“already very near the river Orinoco.” It seems to 
us quite clear ‘that the writer of this report re- 
garded the Amacura, the Barima, and perhaps the 
Guiana, as within the great mouth of the Orinoco. 
Obviously, such stateme~*‘s are of no value as aid in 
fixing a boundary. Coming to more modern history, 
Schomburgk’s reports on the maritime part of the dis- 
puted territory are extremely unsatisfactory. He seems 
to have fixed on the Amacura as a sort of scientific 
frontier, without claiming that it ever had been the 
actual boundary line. The British Consul at Caracas 
seems to have been entirely taken by surprise at 
Schomburgk’s claim, and reminded his Government 
that a previous Consul had asked the Venezuelans to 
put up a lighthouse on territory which Schomburgk 
declared to be British. One cannot read over the 
evidence on this part of the case without wondering 
how, on the maritime side, Lord Salisbury came to 
claim the Schomburgk line as our irreducible mini- 
mum. His attitude was indefensible, and placed 
England in a very false position before the world. 

As to the second part of the disputed territory 
we are disposed to think the British case is stronger. 
There seems to be practically no evidence of any 
exercise of sovereignty by Spain within that part of 
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the Cuyuni valley which is east of the Schomburgk 
line. The hinterland theory, even taking the 
Maroco as our maritime limit, would give us 
most, if not all, of what we claim in the Cuyuni 
valley; while on the opposing theory, which gives 
a right to follow the river, the whole of the Cuyuni 
valley would be British, for its lower course was un- 
doubtedly Datch. The substantial difficulty in the 
way of the extreme British claim on the Cuyuni is 
that Catalonian Capuchin missionaries, working from 
the basis of the Orinoco, founded, during the 
eighteenth century, mission stations in the upper 
part of the Cuyuni valley. The Schomburgk line 
was drawn so as to avoid those mission stations. 
The object of the ingenious people at the Foreign 
Office who drew the suggested boundary on which 
England would go to arbitration seems to have been 
to include as many gold mines as possible without 
including any mission station. The result is a 
curious zigzag, which does not look convincing. 
There does, however, seem to be a considerable mass 
of evidence in favour of giving Britain part, at least, 
of the Yuruari valley. The fact really seems to 
be that, prior to the eighteenth century, the Dutch 
had it all their own way on the Cuyuni. There 
was no settled boundary, no permanent occu- 
pation in the ordinary sense of the word, but as 
much exercise of dominion as any European Govern- 
ment attempted on the mainland in the tropics at 
that time. Daring the eighteenth century the Datch 
became rather sleepy, and the Spaniards had one or 
two ambitious governors and many devoted mission- 
aries. Thus the evidences of Dutch occupation 
receded a little and those of Spanish occupation 
gained. The Spanish played the same part in the 
Cuyuni valley as the French did in the valley of the 
Ohio during Montcalm’s governorship. But there 
was no Spanish occupation, so far as can be dis- 
covered, within the Schomburgk line in those parts, 
and the English irreducible minimum is therefore 
one which, apart from questions of international 
expediency, we can so tar support with a good 
conscience. But, looking at the matter as a whole, 
we confess that we expected something rather better 
of the loreign Office. They might at least have 
given us an index. 

We cannot suppose that the Blue Book is all 
which Great Britain intends to place before the 
Venezuelan Commission at Washington. The ex- 
tracts from foreign archives are almost all translated, 
and no opportunity is given of checking them with 
the originals. The context is omitted even where 
one suspects it might be important. The British 
Government has been served with lamentable in- 
efficiency throughout this Venezuelan business; and, 
if we have to put up with a national humiliation—as, 
in some form or another, it seems clear we will—the 
blame will rest upon the officials in Downing Street. 








DIGGLEISM IN THE DITCH. 





“AS for Mr. Wedderburn,” said Junius of the 
L£ future Lord Loughborough, “there is some- 
thing about him which even treachery cannot trust.” 
There is something about Mr. Diggle against which 
even reactionary prejudice in the long run revolts. 
No man in London has done so much to destroy the 
efficiency of the London School Board over which he 
formerly presided, or thwart the working of the 
Education Acts within the metropolitan area. But 
his reign is over, and the brazen serpent of 
Diggleism will soon be ground, like its prototype, 
to powder. “A _ split,” says an obviously well- 
informed correspondent of the T'imes, “has taken place 
in the ranks of the Moderate party at the London 





School Board.” It seems that the Moderate party 
actually contains a few Moderate members, and 
they are naturally disgusted with the Diggleing of 
the educational market. The elections of November, 
1894, resulted in the return of 29 “ Moderates ” and 
26 “ Progressives.”” But some of the majority 
at once declined to be dragged through the 
mud at Mr. Diggle’s heels, and accordingly 
it was necessary to choose a Chairman outside the 
Board. The choice of Lord George Hamilton was 
not a happy one, and his time was short. If Lord 
Knutsford’s health had permitted him to accept the 
offer of the same post, it would have been an excel- 
lent thing for the Board, and for London. It is, 
however, only fair to say that slender as Lord 
Londonderry’s qualifications for the office appeared 
to be, he has thrown himself heart and soul, 
with laudable impartiality, into the work of the 
Chair. The admission is now formally made, in 
a journal devoted to the narrowest interests of 
the narrowest section of the Church, that the 
policy of Mr. Diggle and his satellites has completely 
broken down. “The position of affairs,’ we are 
told, “is now such that, unless prompt measures are 
taken to put an end to rancorous strife aud personal 
wrangling, the business of the Board will come to a 
deadlock, and the ratepayers will, of course, have to 
pay the piper.” We do not know who the piper may 
be, or why he should be paid; but it was the special 
boast of the Diggleites that they would keep down. 
the rates; and, it they cannot do that, they are fit 
for nothing. Nobody ever suspected them of caring 
two straws about education. The only thing they 
can do is to obstruct business, and that they do, so 
to speak, with a vengeince. “ ‘The School Manage- 
ment Committee have as many as seven reports 
dating from November 22nd, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is a Committee of the whole Board, 
and may be assumed to have thoroughly discussed 
questions which have come before them for decision, 
yet these questions remain to be debated over again 
by the same body sitting under another name with 
another chairman.’’ There has seldom been seen so 
scandalous an exhibition of public and administrative 
incompetence. 

The correspondent of the Times naturally tries to 
make out that both parties on the Board are to 
blame. ‘ But,” as he adds, with commendable can- 
dour, “the action of several Moderate members in 
protesting against the policy of their leaders 
fixes a large share of responsibility for what has 
occurred upon Mr. Diggle and his friends.” On 
“religious questions’ the majority are solid, and we 
presume, therefore, they have all adopted the famous 
circular in which their predecessors of the late 
Board directed the Unity of the Trinity to be denied 
in every Board school. This shows the danger of 
amateur theology. Opinions may differ about the 
validity of the Athanasian Creed. But you must take 
it or leave it. It is not Athanasian orthodoxy to 
teach that there are three Gods without also teaching 
that there is one. Sydney Smith, who was a Canon 
of St. Paul’s, pronounced religion, love, and the 
currency to be the principal sources of mental 
aberration. But there are degrees. Men like 
Mr. Coxhead and Mr. Plummer, who think it 
vitally important to indoctrinate children with 
unintelligible formulas, are honestly and sincerely 
anxious to keep pace with the educational 
demands of London. They have accordingly 
renounced Diggleism and all its ways. Oue of these 
ways is to block the consideration of any report 
which comes from a Progressive Committee. 
The correspondent to whom we are indebted 
for so much valuable information, brings out 
every point he can against the Progressives, or 
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Liberals, as they might well be called. “The 
Progressives,” he writes, “are ready to build 
schools whenever it is shown on paper that the 
number of children in a district is in excess of the 
accommodation.” In other words, they carry out 
the law which they were elected to administer. “ No 
doubt,” adds their by no means friendly critic, “they 
are somewhat easily satisfied of the need to build; 
but,” and here his honesty constrains him, * this 
much is to be said in their favour, that when new 
schools are opened the paper estimates are confirmed 
by the fact that the schools immediately fill up.” 
This is conclusive evidence that the Liberals on the 
Board are the party of legality as well as of educa- 
tion, and it is the force of that fact which has gained 
their support from the more fair-minded of their cp- 
ponents. ‘It is unfortunate,” says the candid friend 
of the Moderates, “ that every proposal for an increase 
is ooked upon by an energetic body of Moderates—the 
majority ot the party—either as an attack upon the 


voluntary school system or as extravagant expendi- 


ture.” Here we have the Diggleite policy in a 


“nutshell. To build a Board schvuol is treason to the 


Church. Elementary education is to be stinted, and 
the minds of thousands of children are to be starved, 
for fear that the sectarian schools may be subjected 
to the wholesome stimulus of competition. There is 
only one name for such a course, It is criminal lunacy. 


Mr. Diggle, with that high and delicate sense of 


public duty which has distinguished his brilliant 
and consistent career, charges Mr. Sharp, the chair- 
man of the School Attendance and Accommodation 
Committee, with “ disloyalty.”” Mr. Sharp is disloyal 
because he votes for building schools where they 
are wanted. Mr. Diggle is loyal because he votes 
against it. Another man honoured by Mr. Diggle’s 
abuse is (ieneral Moberly, Vice-Chairman of the 
Board and chairman of the Works Committee. It 
was General Moberly who provoked the amusing 
and instructive scene described in the daily papers a 
few weeks ago. He announced, as Chairman, that he 
had a list of sixty schools which the Board must 
build, because they were absolutely necessary to 
accommodate the children of London. This simple 
statement was too much for Mr. Riley, who burst 
into hysterical shrieks of “Shame! shame! 
shame!’’ The idea of sixty new schools in none 
of which would his collection of prayers to the Virgin 
be taught deprived him of such self-command as he 


ever has, and would doubtless have deprived him of 


his reason if he bad any. The attention of those 
who think of nothing but their rates, and who do 
not care how many children are neglected so long 
as their own pockets are spared, may be invited to 
the events which have followed Mr. Riley’s escapade. 
General Moberly’s reports were blocked, and could 
not be adopted by the Board. “ With what 
result?”’ The correspondent of the Times asks the 
question. Let him Janswer it. “It isa fact, stated 
on the authority of General Moberly himself, that 
blocking has caused delay in building operations, 
and that this delay, and the uncertainty of the action 
of the Board, have obliged builders to tender for 
works at increased prices.”” So that the children 
are avenged upon the penny wisdom and pound 
foolishness of the Diggleites. Mr. Cyril Jackson 
and Mr. Fiennes, representatives of the East End, 
have joined General Moberly, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Cox- 
head, and Mr, Plummer in their secession from Mr. 
Diggle and his faithful Riley. We may hope there- 
fore that obstruction wi!l be put down with a strong 
hand, and that these schools will be built. In a 
year and a half the ratepayers of London will be 
able to free themselves altogether from the Diggleite 
yoke. Meanwhile they might let the School Board 
know that its business is to work and not to squabble. 





BREATHING TIME, 





| NOR a few days at the end of last week it seemed 
; 1 as though Europe might soon count one great 
Power the less. The tidings of the disaster to the 
Italian army in Abyssinia—gradually aggravated as 
fresh intelligence came in—had created a situation 
even more alarming than at the time of the Socialist 
risings in Sicily and Massa-Carrara two years ago. 
In most of the towns there were violent manifesta- 
tions; in one or two there was bloodshed. In the 
Chamber, 2 furious scene was followed by a demand 
for the impeachment of the late Premier. At 
Pavia the mob prevented the troops destined 
for Abyssinia from leaving the station; at Milan, 
a similar attempt was defeated only by a strata- 
gem. The army itself showed sigus of dis- 
affection. Deserters, not singly but in_ troops, 
were reported to be crossing the frontiers to Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, and France. The suspense was 
aggravated by the reports of divided counsel in the 
Quirinal—indeed even in the Royal circle itself. 
The Prince of Naples was said to have attacked the 
fallen Premier; the King—wrongly as it now 
proves—to have expressed his intention to abdicate. 
It seemed possible that there might be a Republican 
rising at once; and if the advocates of a forward 
policy took the advice tendered them by in- 
judicions counsellors in Germany and elsewhere, and 
resolved to retrieve at all hazards the reproach cast 
on the Italian army, a revolution seemed unavoidable. 
In any case it appeared as though, for international 
purpores, Italy must drop dut ot the Triple Alliance 
and out of the calculations of Continental statesmen. 

Happily prudent counsels have prevailed. The 
first attempts to construct a Ministry failed, and, 
on the whole, the failure is not to be regretted. 
Signor Saracco, who only two or three weeks ago 
was supposed to be intriguing against his chief with 
a view to the succession, failed to collect an adequate 
following. He was regarded merely as a stopgap 
for Signor Crispi; and his Ministry, it was main- 
tained, would have been only a Crispi Ministry in 
disguise. On the whole, the Ministry which has 
been formed seems to be a good one—the kind of 
Ministry, non-partisan and widely representative, 
which we should expect to be formed in a great 
national crisis. With the exception of the Extreme 
Left, which contains no possible Minister, parties in 
the ordinary sense have ceased to exist in Italy. 
But the new Ministry is composed of men absolutely 
above suspicion—which considering the Panamino 
scandals is saying a great deal—and of tried ability ; 
men who have hitherto been opponents and who 
come from divergent and conflicting Parliamentary 
groups. The Marquis di Rudini, the Premier, is 
somewhat Clerical in his tendencies ; he inclines to a 
scheme of local self-government which (his oppon- 
ents say) would destroy the unity of Italy and come 
near that federalism which is desired in her own 
interest by France. Moreover, as a Sicilian landlord, 
he has strongly opposed the reforms with which the 
late Government attempted to meet the agrarian 
distress in that distressful island. But against his 
supposed French sympathies we may set the fact 
that it was he who, as Premier, renewed the Triple 
Alliance; and in the other objections there is no 
force just now. Moreover, we way set against him 
Admiral Brin, the Minister of Marine—who served 
in the Giolitti Cabinet and is in high favour with 
the German Emperor. The Duca di Sermonita 
shares the latter distinction. The War Minister, 
General Ricotti, is a declared partisan of economy 
and of reduction in the number of army corps. 
Signor Colombo is an able financier and an opponent 
of new taxes; Sigrors Costa and Branca are men of 
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proved ability; and though the rest of their col- 
leagues are Jess known in England, the reputations 
they bear are also excellent. The Ministry seems to 
be a Ministry of Safety—a Ministry destined to 
secure the restoration of order and to give Italy 
breathing time. The seriousne:s of the crisis is 
seen by the fact that the political prisoners will 
probably be amnestied—an excellent measure if 
the present internal dangers are not to be made 
worse, 

What will be done next? We have often ex- 
pressed our conviction that the Abyssinian enter- 
prise was a gross mistake. But we have also 
pointed out that Italy is too irretrievably com- 
mitted to it to withdraw altogether and all 
at once. We know that we suffered somewhat 
in reputation by our withdrawal from the futile 
expedition into the Soudan in 1885; and yet we had 
other colovies and other titles to reputation as a 
colonising Power. Italy has none, and cannot be 
expected to accept her defeat. But she must stop 
her forward policy—if not permanently, at least for 
atime. It might have been better to build up the 
national wealth, and prepare for the day when she 
ean establish a claim toa share of Albania. But to 
pour out blood and treasurein retrieving the disaster of 
Sunday week, as some unwise counsellors recommend, 
would be to ensure what she has but just escaped— 
revolution, Cisintegration, and disappearance, except 
as a geographical expression, from the calculations 
of Europe. 

That that disappearance will not be brought 
about except by Italy herself has been made clear 
enough. No Power at present desires such an 
alteration in the Enropean equilibrium; nor, we 
may be sure, is it yet all over with the Triple 
Alliance. That alliance is threatened by the natural 
incompatibilities of its members much more than by 
their several difficulties, though these are serious 
enough; and Italy, if she ean check the drain on her 
finances, reduce her military expenditure, and 
stop her railway extension, has a fair chance of yet 
retrieving her position. Already she has been 
offered a loan at low interest by some of the leading 
financiers of Europe. Nobody on the Continent or 
elsewhere wants a financial collapse and panic such 
as a re-adjustment of the European equilibriam must 
of necessity bring about. Austria and Germany will 
stand by theirally ; and even France will profess her 
sympathy. One consolation may be drawn by 
Italians from the disaster at Adowa. It was 
a soldiers’ battle. The Italian troops were badly led, 
worse handled, thrown away against superior numbers. 
But they behaved themselves as brave men should, 
They gave ample proof of their fighting qualities; 
and showed that, afterall, there is some value in an 
Italian alliance. As a check to a rninous policy, and 
as a demonstration of Italian valour, tne great disaster 
of Sunday week inay be turned to good account. 








FINANCE, 





HE fortnightly settlement on the Stock Ex- 
change, which closed on Thursday evening, 
showed, as was everywhere expected, that the 
speculation for the rise has been very wholesomely 
checked. Carrying-over rates within the Stock 
Exchange were light, and there was very little 
borrowing from the banks. In consequence, markets 
generally have been firmer; but the public is still 
holding aloof. It is quite clear, indeed, that the 


war scares of the past couple of months have been 
taken as a warning by the investing public. But 
unfortunately they have checked new enterprise, 
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and they have somewhat slackened the improve- 
ment in trade for nearly two years. The revenue 
returns are still wonderfully good; but the in- 
crease is less than it was a little while ago, and 
probably will continue to fall off to the end of 
the year. Tho railway returns show satisfactory 
increases, but nothing like as large as some weeks 
ago. Everywhere there are signs that political ap- 
prehension is hindering business. Naturally, the 
market for United States securities has suffered 
most. Not only is the currency in a very bad way, 
but the Jingo spirit so strong in Congress and in the 
press is alarming the Enropean public. All sensible 
men hope that the good sense and sound judgment 
of the great majority of the people will prevent a 
policy of adventure. But it is natural that the 
general quietude should ba disturbed by such an 
outburst of warlike feeling. ‘Strange to say, 
Spanish bonds are once more rising. The dehi of 
Spain is enormous. Every year there is a large 
deficit. The cost of the operations in Cuba, under 
the most favourable circumstances, will be ex- 
ceedingly burdensome, while, if the United States 
were to interfere, the consequences would be ruinous 
to Spain. For all that, Spanish bonds are well sup- 
ported in Paris; and there are rumours that great 
French bankers are negotiating with the Spanish 
Government for a considerable loan to Spain. 
Italian Itenfe fell heavily on the first news of the 
disaster in Abyssinia. Partly, speculators sold 
heavily, but they are now buying back. Partly, 
French investors are buying in the hope that 
Italy will have to withdraw from the Triple 
Alliance and enter into an arrangement with 
France. In the South African department there 
was some recovery on Wednesday ; but the invest- 
ing public is doing very little. Those who are 
in a position to be well-informed, say that President 
Kruger, in spite of all opposition, will visit this 
country, and that a satisfactory arrangement will be 
arrived at. But until the feeling of uncertainty is 
removed, the public is not likely to resume buying. 
Farther, it is now admitted everywhere that the 
Transvaal Government ‘is assisting the minipg 
companies to procure native labour, yet it will 
take some weeks yet before the supply will becom» 
adeauate. But still the public is doing little, and 
business generally is slackening. Proposals are 
being made in every direction for new enterprises 
all over the Colonies—in South Africa, ia India, and 
elsewhere; and it seems certain that if the political 
clouds lift there will be a very marked improvement 
before long. 

Money continues as abundant as ever. From 
this amount the payments out of the Exchequer will 
exceed the receipts; and in a little time the supply 
of loanable capital in the open market will be largely 
increased. In the Silver Market there is very little 
doing: and the India Council was much less 
successful on Wednesday in the sale of its drafts 
than it has been for many monthy. It offered for 
tender 60 lakhs. The applications were for barely 
one-third of that amount, and not much more than 
one-tenth of the applications were allotted. Ap- 
parently, the Council believes that the falling off in 
the demand is but temporary, and that by refusing 
to sell below 1s. 23d. it will be able to maintain 
the price. It is announced that at last the 
Chinese Government has arranged with the 
Shanghai and Hong Kong Bank and a group 
of German bankers for the bringing out of a 
new loan. Our readers will recollect that the 
debt already secured upon the Chinese Customs 
is about 25 millions sterling; that of this amount 
16 millions sterling is guaranteed by Russia, and 
that Rassia, therefore, at any moment may put in 
a claim to interfere with the Customs’ adminuistra- 
tion. The total amount of 25 millions sterling 
will rank for interest before the new loan. It 
is very doubtful, therefore, whether the new 
loan will be a security suitable for the British 
investor. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


JATURDAY.—The publication of the Venezuelan 
Blue Book this mornipg may be regarded as the 
first stage in our journey towards the settlement 
of the question raised last December by President 
Cleveland. Sir Frederick Pollock has done his work 
well, and has prepared a very clear statement of the 
facts upon which the English case is based. He bas 
gone into his task with more thoroughness than 
that which was shown by the eminent English 
diplomatist who prepared our case for the Alabama 
arbitration, and who, according to Foreign Office 
tradition, wrote it in Cornwall, where he was en- 
joying a fishing excursion, without troubling him- 
self to refer to a single book or document! The 
references to documents are numerous enough in 
Sir Frederick Pollock's statement, and to the out- 
sider they seem to be sufficiently convincing. It is 
true that the Daily Chronicle, which has taken the 
trouble to carry out a special investigation of the 
facts as they are known at Washington, is not 
completely satisfied with the English case. But 
upon the whole there is reason to think that our 
contentions are well founded, and the only question 
that remains to be considered is how much we are 
prepared to yield for the sake of peace. There is 
no reason to suppose that there will be any desire, 
either on the part of Parliament or on that of the 
Government, to be too unyielding on this point. 

I believe that the question of the imprisoned 
dynamiters bas been practically settled, and that 
their release will take place very soon. They will 
not be released in a body; but the case of each is 
being carefully considered by the Home Secretary, 
and before long the Royal clemency will be exercised 
towards all. Unless I am misinformed, Sir Matthew 
White Ridley has had a sharp tussle with his col- 
leagues in the Ministry before bringing them to 
the sensible conclusion at which they have now 
arrived. 

The “resolutions” of the so-called Radical Com- 
mittee at the House of Commons make a great show 
in the papers this morning. In themselves, and 
within certain well-defined limits, the resolutions are 
sensible enough. They are, indeed, little more than 
an echo of certain articles which appeared a few 
months ago in THE SPEAKER and the Daily Chronicle. 
But what strikes one as curious is that these resolu- 
tions should be promulgated by a secret body, issued 
as though they were the decrees of a new Council 
of Ten, and invested (especially in the Tory news- 
papers) with that kind of importance which always 
attaches to the mysterious. Who are the members 
of this Radical Committee? When we know that, 
we shall be in a better position to estimate not only 
the importance of the Committee, but the real 
motives of the gentlemen who are issuing their 
secret decrees under its shelter. At present, all we 
know is that Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
and Mr. Labouchere are the moving spirits behind 
the scenes. The Liberal party, I imagine, will 
scarcely care to know more. These three gentlemen, 
whatever their good qualities may be, have not been 
altogether conspicuous for their loyalty to the party 
in the past. For reasons of their own, they main- 
tained in the late Parliament an attitude of very 
distinct independence—to use no stronger word. In 
this House of Commons they have not been exactly 
buttresses of the Opposition. In these circumstances 
Liberals and Radicals are hardly likely to be induced 
to put aside their old leaders, whom they know, in 
order that they may instal these gentlemen in their 
places. 

Sunday.—The attempt to oppose the Navy 
Estimates, though it is made by men who command 
the respect of the Liberal party, is not likely to 
meet with any success. There are two grave facts 
which make it impossible for the Liberal leaders to 
oppose Mr. Goschen’s proposals. The first is that 
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those proposals—with the exception of the enlarged 
vote for Gibraltar—are practically part of the 
scheme, or at least a necessary development of the 
scheme, of the last Government. This alone would 
tie the tongues of Sir William Harcourt and his 
colleagues, however strongly they might dislike the 
enormous expenditure now proposed to Parliament. 
The other fact—and it is even graver—is the con- 
dition of foreign affairs and the general prospect in 
Europe. The Italian collapse is like an earthquake. 
We must wait till the shock has passed away before 
we can estimate all the damage that has been done. 
It is enough to say that even the covlest heads are 
perturbed at the prospect which lies before Europe, 
and that no English statesman, under the present 
conditions, would venture to assume the responsi- 
bility of refusing the Government the supplies they 
demanded for the maintenance of the Fleet. 

Monday.—The Italian business grows worse in- 
stead of better, and the coolest heads are affected 
by the thought of all that may be involved in a 
break-up at Rome. The fall of Crispi is, of course, 
irrevocable, and with his disappearance goes the 
whole of what may be called the Anglo-Italian line 
of policy. People are wondering how Lord Salis- 
bury will face this new difficulty. He has shown so 
lamentable a want of nerve and foresight in dealing 
with the other foreign questions that the worst is 
feared with regard to his treatment of this serious 
business. 

I believe there is not the slightest foundation for 
a rumour that has been current during the last few 
days to the effect that the Queen had sent a message 
of sympathy to Dr. Jameson. Her Majesty takes 
far too serious a view of the offence with which 
Jameson is charged to dream of anticipating justice 
in this way. She has been most anxious that there 
should be no popular demonstration either for or 
against him pending his trial, and, if I mistake not, 
has expressed her views on this subject in emphatic 
language. 

The failure of Mr. Arthur Balfour as a Parlia- 
mentary strategist has been almost as remarkable as 
tbe failure of his uncle as Foreign Minister. The 
lobby rings with stories of the impotence—for it is 
really nothing less—that the First Lord of the 
Treasury has shown, not only in connection with 
the new rules of procedure, but in managing the 
course of business in the House. Nor are there 
wanting those who declare that there is at least one 
member of the Administration who is not perturbed 
in any degree by the displays of incompetence on 
the part of the leader of the House which fill his 
colleagues generally with dismay. This is the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who evidently 
feels that it is nv business of his to interfere between 
Mr. Balfour and his followers. 

Tuesday.—There is a real “ Radical revolt” at 
last; but it is not quite the kind of thing over 
which the Tory press has waxed jubilant of late. 
The revolt is that of the Radical members against 
the small knot of intriguers who have been speaking 
without any kind of authority in their name. The 
object of these gentlemen is not to help the National 
Liberal Federation—a body with which they have 
never shown the slightest sympathy. Still less is it 
to serve the Whips, to whom for the past four years 
they have been consistently opposed. They wish, by 
a course of unscrupulous intrigue, to break up the 
present organisation of the Liberal party in order 
that they may rise to some kind of prominence upon 
its wrecks. For this purpose they have professed to 
speak in the name of the Radical members. It is 
this assumption on their part that has aroused the 
wrath of the real Radicals in the House, and last 
night one heard on all sides fierce denunciations 
of the men who, without the slightest authority, 
have been fulminating in the name of the Radical 
party. I see that a Radical M.P. has unburdened 
his soul on the subject in the Daily Chronicle of 
this morning, and, unless Iam very much mistaken, 
there will be some plain speaking at the meeting of 
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the Radical party which has been summoned for 
this afternoon. After all, the proceedings of Mr. 
Philip Stanhope and his friends in the last Parlia- 
ment were not of such a nature as to recommend 
those gentlemen to the sympathies of any loyal 
supporter of the Liberal party. 

Wednesday.—The Radical meeting at the House 
yesterday afternoon resulted in the complete con- 
fusion of the mischief-makers who have been trying 
to work a popular movement for their own benefit. 
It is true that the resolution adopted in the end has 
the appearance of being a compromise; but, as a 
matter of fact, it was the resolution which the 
Whips and the party leaders had from the first 
desired to see passed. If some of the more ardent 
Radicals had been permitted to have their way, the 
little knot of intriguers would have been severely 
censured. Nor can one be surprised at the in- 
dignation of those who were asked to protest 
against the supposed tyranny of the caucus by 
what was neither more nor less than a secret com- 
mittee composed of persons whose disaffection was 
notorious, and who assumed an authority which 
they never possessed. However, good feeling and 
good temper prevailed at yesterday's meeting, 
and the majority, satisfied with having blown 
the conspiracy sky-high, were willing to treat 
the conspirators even as Mr. Kruger treated Dr. 
Jameson. There can be no doubt that the questions 
raised by the hole-and-corner cabal in the lobby can 
only be settled by the Executive Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation itself, and to that body 
they have now been relegated. It will be some time, 
I venture to think, before Tooley Street again 
obtrudes itself into the proceedings at West- 
minster. 

The drop in the Ministerial majority on the 
Belfast Corporation Bill was very significant; nor 
was the significance lessened by the debate which 
preceded the division. Mr. Gerald Balfour had to 
submit to the criticisms of Mr. Courtney, Sir John 
Lubbock, and Mr. Bartley, as well as to the onslaught 
by the Liberals; and it cannot be said that he cut a 
very brilliant figure in his defence of the iniquitous 
system of religious intolerance which is now main- 
tained in Ulster. 

Thursday.—So even Mr. Gerald Balfour has been 
compelled to yield, and has had to back down from 
the position of ostentatious opposition which he 
assumed on Tuesday night with regard to the 
municipal franchise in the towns of Ulster. This 
is a very significant incident ; nor is it less significant 
that one is beginning to hear in the lobby whispers 
to the effect that Ministers will not press their ill- 
starred proposal to increase the retiring allowance 
of the Duke of Cambridge. Considering the way in 
which the country has already treated the Duke 
there was something almost indecent in this pro- 
posal. If it should be persevered in, I venture to 
predict that the Government majority will fall 
even below the half hundred to which it sank on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Gladstone has been meeting a good many 
friends during the last two days, and has talked 
with them of public affairs with all his old force and 
freedom. It would be distinctly unfair to report 
eonversations which have been essentially private 
in their character; but it will not be news to any- 
body to learn that Mr. Gladstone does not view 
with satisfaction the large increase of the Navy 
Estimates. It is matter of historical knowledge 
that he was opposed to what is now known as the 
“Spencer programme;” and it was not until after 
his resignation that this programme was laid before 
the House of Commons. “Faithful among the 


faithless,” Mr. Gladstone clings stoutly to the 
doctrines of a former day, and refuses to admit 
that there is anything in the condition of foreign 
affairs that can justify the enormous additions 
which are now being made to our defensive forces. 
On the Armenian question also his views are un- 
changed: and his horror at the conduct of the 





Sultan, and the failure of Europe, is as great as it 
ever was. 

Friday.—The dinner at the National Liberal 
Club last night was, in its way, an important 
political demonstration. The recent lobby intrigues 
of the “ Radical Committee,” if they have produced 
no other result, have stimulated the loyalty of 
Liberals generally, and have made them feel that 
a demonstration of their determination to support 
their leaders, and especially the chief leader, Lord 
Rosebery, was not inopportune. Accordingly there 
was a display of marked enthusiasm at yesterday's 
gathering at the National Liberal Club, and if any 
of the gentlemen who have been engaged in simu- 
lating a “Radical revolt” had been present, they 
would have found little to encourage them in the 
temper of the meeting. Lord Rosebery himself was 
in excellent voice and spirits, and seems completely 
to have recovered his physical energy. 

The news from Egypt, published by the Times 
this morning, is very serious. No doubt the Italian 
defeat is the immediate pretext for this renewed 
attempt to occupy the Soudan. But it is noticeable 
that we always have a forward movement beyond 
Wady Halfa whenever the question of our occupation 
of Egypt begins to attract general attention in 
Europe. If we were not so fully conscious of our own 
rectitude, we might feel less surprise at the inter- 
pretation placed by our neighbours on this curious 
fact. 








THE SUNDAY OPENING QUESTION, 





HE public will welcome with general satisfaction 
the emphatic decision of the House of Com- 
mons in favour of opening museums on Sundays. 
We have always regarded the opposition to this 
proposal, whether urged on the ground of the 
interests of religion or on the ground of the in- 
terests of the working classes, as largely illusory 
and vain. Everyone will respect the feeling which 
for theological reasons alone opposes the Sunday 
opening of museums as in itself a desecration of the 
Sabbath. That feeling, urged in all sincerity, can- 
not, of course, be met by argument; but we do 
not think that it ought to be permitted to fetter 
the freedom of an intelligent people. The advo- 
cates of Sabbatarian theology are reinforced, how- 
ever, by a much larger group of men, who, for 
reasons that are largely political, protest against any 
“ secularisation” of the Sunday. They oppose the 
Sunday opening of museums on the ground that 
working people can be better employed elsewhere : 
that, if they are young, they should go to Sunday- 
school, and that, if they are old, they should go to 
church. But when one finds this opinion advocated 
by the “ young bloods” of the Tory party, one is 
inclined to suspect that their minds are biassed by a 
survival of the feudal theory that it is the duty of 
the upper classes to look after the discipline and 
morals of the lower, and to enforce upon the working 
man a strictness of observance which they would 
never tolerate themselves. Beside these advocates 
of the narrower view of Sunday there stand those 
who base their opposition upon social grounds alone, 
and who contend that the labouring classes do not 
want “Sunday opening,” but positively fear it as the 
first step in turning Sunday into a working day. 

We are inclined to think, with Sir George 
Trevelyan, that both the opponents and the 
advocates of the proposal have laid almost ex- 
aggerated stress on the alleged feelings of the 
working man. Mr. Goschen suggested that his own 
attitude was governed chiefly by that consideration, 
and Sir Mark Stewart, who led the opposition, 
dwelt with emphasis upon that point. But, as 
a matter of fact, the question is essentially not a 
question of class, and we would always deprecate 
this fashion of talking about working men as if 
they were sharply distinguished by separate char- 
acteristics from every other class in the country. 
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The opening of art galleries and museums is a 
question which concerns middle-class people quite 
as largely as anyone else. It is “a measure of 
personal option,” in which each man, whatever his 
station, can act as his conscience and his taste direct. 
The opinion of the working classes on the matter 
is not, indeed, very easy to ascertain. Each side 
contidently asserts that the vast majority of 
working men is with it. Sir Mark Stewart and Lord 
Warkworth quoted figures to prove that in some 
places the opering of museums on Sundays had 
turned out a failure, and that the attendances on 
Sundays in certain places had declined. Mr. Burns, 
on the other hand, retorted that it was ridiculous to 
take small museums, mostly consisting of the 
industrial products of the district, which the men 
were sick and tired of making six days in the week, 
and to apply that test to the best and richest 
museums inthe world. And the statistics quoted by 
the advocates of the proposal, showing the large at- 
tendanceat theSunday exhibitionsin Whitechapeland 
Birmingham, in Newcastle and Sheftield, seem to prove 
clearly that many people of all classes would gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity, if it were brought 
within their reach. It is not even pretended that 
the amount of expenditure and labour involved in 
opening museums would in itself be great. The 
argument is that it would open the flood-gates to 
Sunday labonr, and that the appointment of a few 
hundred door-keepers and cleaners would necessarily 
establish a Continental Sunday in the land. This is 
the ground on which seven hundred actors and 
musicians have signed the protest issued by the 
Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association—a fact 
which those acquainted with the habits of those two 
professions will be inclined to notice with a smile. 
What is the principle, we wonder, on which the 
opponents of the proposal stand? Great public 
gardens like Kew and Hampton Court, and even 
the Bdtanical Gardens in Edinburgh, are already 
thrown open by the authorities. In many places 
libraries are thrown open upon Sundays, too; so 
it can hardly be alleged that the Sanday opening 
of places of public resort is a principle against 
which the conscience of the State revolts. Can it 
be urged that these proceedings have encouraged 
the practice of Sunday labour? Can it be argued 
that, while walking in a public garden or read- 
ing a public book is permissible and useful, 
looking at a publie picture is demoralising and 
wrong? The argument based on the fear of 
increasing Sunday labour is fallacious. All great 
masses of population require somebody to look 
after them and serve them, whether they are 
at work or whether they are at play. If you con- 
fine them to the streets, you must employ more 
policemen to control them. If you force them into 
the public-houses, you must provide more barmen 
and barmaids to wait upon them there. If you 
invite them into parks and gardens, you must claim 
more park-keepers for Sunday work. Even if you 
send them to church or to the Sunday-school, you 
must supply someone, be it teachers or pew-openers 
or cleaners, to minister to their wants. Some degree 
of Sanday labour every system must admit. It is 
chiefly a question whether you wilt regulate it 
wisely, so as to guide your population to those places 
where they can help and improve themselves the most. 
When nota single Labour Member thinks it necessary 
to raise a protest, and when Mr. Burns assures us that 
the demand for Sunday labour is diminishing in all 
countries, and that the principle of one day’s rest in 
seven is now established as a thing beyond dispute, 
we need not feel too much anxiety about the sup- 
posed interests of the working man. The other 
argument, based on the fear of desecration, is one 
which no action of the State can meet. If there be 
in England any growing feeling in favour of making 
Sunday a day of dissipation or unrest, that change 
is not likely to be promoted by the opening of 
museums, or stayed by any action of the House of 
Commons. That is a matter of conscience and of 





fashion, in which another order of society is prin- 
cipally concerned. The great majority of English 
working people can perfectly be trusted to look 
after themselves, and to guard their Sunday as a 
day of rest, without the intervention of a paternal 
Parliament. That being so, let us have freedom in 
the matter, and settle the question on the lines of 
common sense. 


IS SMALL TALK A DISEASE? 





WRITER in the Century is much concerned 
LA about a form of degeneracy which has escaped 
the attention of Max Nordau. He finds that most 
of our small talk is due to morbid derangement. 
People who make inconsequential remarks about 
the weather, discuss their particular ailments at 
great length, repeat to excess exclamations like 
“Dear, dear!” “ Pooh!” and “Tush!” (does any- 
body say “Tush!” nowadays?) and garnish their 
conversation with the catch-phrases of the hour, 
are regarded by this authority as in a par- 
lous state. They are probably suffering from 
“aphasia”; and, if they are dominated by hobbies, 
nothing less than “thematic paraphasia” is a 
scientific explanation of their case. This diag- 
nosis is tolerably comprehensive, for everybody, 
not a born talker, is guilty of harping on the 
weather. We all have a little trick of needless ex- 
clamation, like the “ Go to!” or “ What ho, there!” 
of the ancient dramatists; and there are very few 
who sedulously avoid the latest refrain from the 
music-halls. Some years ago, indisputably intel- 
lectual persons might have been heard interjecting 
with humorous intent, “Oh, what a surprise!” Mr. 
Gladstone has been known, in the course of debate, 
to resent an interruption with a sardonic “ Dear 
me!” Many of our friends are endeared to us, like 
personages in Dickens, by characteristic phrases 
which could not be suddenly dropped without ex- 
citing alarm. If Jones came into the club for three 
successive days without expressing the opinion that 
the English climate is beastly, there would be 
anxious inquiries as to the state of his health. 
Jones, in his study, is a man of extraordinary reach 
of intellect, embracing heaven and earth, and the 
waters under the earth; but at the club he exhibits 
the particular individuality suitable to that refuge 
of tired brains, and inveighs against the weather, 
what time the soda-water leaps with sparkling 
volume into the tranquil depths of whisky. Were 
he to strike up the themes which occupy him in the 
hours of inteliectual labour, we should consider him 
a fitting subject for a medical consultation. But 
here is the pr6phet in the Cenfury assuring us that 
the case of Jones argues such a “misuse of the 
speech organs" as “may engender grave disorders.” 
The poor man is in danger of “ thematic paraphasia,” 
simply because he talks about rain in colloquial 
terms, instead of talking about the spheres in the 
jargon of the dictionary. 

The evil is so grave that our prophet propounds 
a really tremendous remedy, nothing less than the 
“cultivation of deliberation and originality, and the 
encouragement of occasional silence.” Jones, it is 
clear, must shut up; the club must be transformed 
for the nonce into a society of mutes, permitted to 
exchange sentiments by a code of signals, shoulder- 
shrugs and workings of the eyebrows. Ladies who 
enter into the spirit of this reform must give silent 
“at homes,” conducted on Quaker principles freshly 
adapted. Nobody shall speak unless he or she has 
something original to say, or a familiar idea to put 
in new and attractive phrase. The small talk 
which disappoints the prophet most is that of 
literary idols whose works have thrilled his soul, 
and who are apparently incapable in society of 
uttering anything worthy of his fastidious ear. It 
would be as well to insist, once and for ever. 
that any literary genius convicted of a commonplace 
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in conversation shall be doomed to perpetual silence 
forthwith. As there are many notable persons who 
write like angels and talk like poor Poll, this muz- 
zling order would soon embrace the world of letters. 
Eminent novelists, caught without their muzzles on, 
might have their names struck out of the most 
desirable dinner engagements for a month. This 
Draconian procedure would be helpful to the 
stranger in search of celebrity ; for when he noticed 
a gloomy being, taking no part in the deliberate 
and original table talk, he would know at once that 
this was an ornament of literature. But how is this 
intellectualising of small talk to be effected? It is 
deplorable, we learn, that in America, “as well 
as elsewhere, there is such a difference of char- 
acter between the written thought and the conver- 
sation.” What the conversation ought to be we are 
left to infer from this prophetic example: “Speech 
is, of course, always the most important method of 
communication, embodying as it does the expression 
of ideas which are clothed in symbols, and are the 
product primarily of visual, auditory, and other 
sensory perceptions and conceptions, and through 
the means of articulation and phonation are con- 
veyed in a more or less impressive form, and with 
greater or lesser facility.” Fancy addressing your 
neighbour at dinner in this lucid and stately 
fashion on the plea that conversation ought to 
correspond to the “technical exactness” of literary 
expression! How social intercourse would be re- 
freshed by these sparkling idioms! They remind 
us of the colloquial graces of Mr. Casaubon, who 
kept his “ speech-organs” in such admirable discip- 
line that he broached nothing in the course of con- 
versation without crushing it under a pyramid of 
words. 

It is no use pleading that habitual silence is the 
best assurance of wisdom, for the prophet tells us 
that “thoughts unassociated with words very soon 
die away from the memory.” If you do not talk at 
all, you are on the way to mental oblivion ; if your 
talk is the chronicle of small beer, you will become a 
chattering automaton. After a period of germinating 
silence, you must unpack your heart with oracular 
speech, taking care to avoid the “conjugation of 
strong verbs with a weak inflection,” which “ may 
constitute a depraved condition.” Here lurks a 
new peril, for to say, in a piping accent, that the 
latest novel of the naturalistic school is doomed 
to everlasting infamy, and ought to be rooted 
out of every public library, and burnt by the 
common hangman, is worse than if you held 
your peace on such great matters. Strong verbs 
must be thundered; perhaps you ought to intensify 
the emphasis by thumping the table. <A dinner 
party of intellectual persons will be like am elec- 
tion riot when speeches are addressed only to the 
reporters; and the guests will prepare themselves 
for the evening's entertainment by expanding their 
chests in aw gymnasium. It may strike some readers 
that the prophet has not quite apprehended the 
mission of small talk in the delicate organism 
which we call society. Social life is not a per- 
petual debate, conducted at high pressure; and 
people do not meet necessarily for the exchange of 
deliberate opinions. When we sit opposite to Jones 
at dinner, we don’t want to hear him conjugating 
verbs above proof about Home Rule, bimetallism, 
“Jude the Obscure,” and the Venezuelan boundary. 
There may be occasion for the expression of his views 
on these subjects, but in general society it is ex- 
pedient to dilute our verbs lest the dining-room 
should be turned into a lethal chamber. Pompous de- 
liberation is no mark of profound thought; and men 
who keep their cerebration for serious labours, and do 
not turn it on between the soup and the savoury, are 
in no danger of impairing their brain tissue. The 
prophet ought to have lived in Laputa, where the 
conversion of small talk into solemn palaver would 
have been an exercise befitting the philosophers who 
had their skulls opened for the benefit of brethren 
less brilliantly endowed. 





THE GORILLA. 





T the meeting of the Zoological Society on 
F November 15th, 1887, the Secretary, after 
reading the list of additions to the Menagerie, 
called special attention to “a young male Gorilla 
purchased of Mr. Cross, of Liverpool, being the 
first specimen acquired by the Society. It has 
been placed,” he said, “in the Sloths’ House, in 
an adjoining compartment to that of the female 
Bald Chimpanzee, ‘Sally,’ so that there is now a 
good opportunity for comparing these two forms 
of Anthropoid Apes. A second specimen—a young 
female from the French Congo—was received on 
March 6th, and there are now in the Gardens 
examples of all the four genera of man-like Apes— 
the Chimpanzee, the Gorilla, the Orang, and the 
Gibbon.” 

Strange to say, visitors to the Regent's Park 
Gardens in 1887 were not the first to see a live 
Gorilla in captivity in England. In 1860 one was 
taken about the country and exhibited in various 
places in Wombwell'’s Menagerie. It lived but a few 
months in confinement, and during all that time was 
wrongly described as a Chimpanzee. After its death, 
Mr. Waterton bought the body, and had the satis- 
faction of proving that the animal really was a 
Gorilla. The whole story, with a picture of the 
animal, may be found in the “ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society” for 1877, and the original draw- 
ing by Wolf, from which the picture was taken, 
now hangs on the walls of the Meeting Room in 
Hanover Square. The present specimen was cap- 
tured by some natives, who seem to have surprised 
it. It was tied, arms and legs, to a pole, and 
carried in this fashion to a trading station, 
whence it was brought to England by steamer. 
Wallace says that the Dyaks secure the Orang 
in a similar way, and “George,” the Orang 
presented to the Society by Commander Rason, in 
1891, was obtained by that officer in Borneo “ from 
some natives, who brought it to him, slung on a 
pole.” The new Gorilla is apparently in excellent 
health, and seems to be comfortable in her new 
quarters, which must certainly be far more pleasant 
than the small travelling cage in which she made 
her voyage over sea. There is not in her coun- 
tenance a trace of the ferocity which the stories of 
Du Chaillu have led most people to associate with 
this animal; but the long, well-developed arms, and 
broad chest, tell a story of great muscular power. 
It was wisdom bought by experience that led the 
Superintendent to have the front of her compart- 
ment strengthened before she was taken out of her 
travelling cage, the stout bars of which excited 
surprise among the visitors, and have been the 
subject of remark in the press—one writer likened 
their thickness to that of a giant’s thumb. 

But Mr. Bartlett has, so to speak, felt the 
strength of one of the great man-like Apes. More 
than thirty years ago, there was in the Gardens 
a Chimpanzee confined in a cage which had with 
safety held a lion. The front bars seemed strong 
enough to prevent the escape of any living creature. 
One day, without any warning, just as he had 
entered the shed, she seized the bars with both hands 
and feet—a similar action may be seen any day in 
the monkey-house—and shook and pulled with her 
whole force till they were wrenched from the 
fastenings, and she crept out. The situation 
was perilous. Fortunately, Hunt, the keeper of 
the Giraffes, was also in the shed, and, calling 
on Mr. Bartlett to shut the door, lest the Chim- 
panzee should escape, he seized her round the 
body from behind, so as to confine her arms. Mr. 
Bartlett caught her by the head, with one hand on 
the top of the skull and the other beneath the lower 
jaw, so that she could not bite. ‘“ Perhaps,” he says, 
when he tells the story, “I gave her neck a bit of a 
crick.” They were strong men, and of good pluck; 
but both were glad when help arrived and the 
Chimpanzee was safely transferred to a new cage. 
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Though the new Gorilla has been but a few days 
with us, she has partially confirmed, in one 
particular, Du Chaillu’s account of the habits of 
these great Apes. He has told, with much circum- 
stance, how the old male advances to meet his foes 
“beating on his breast, till it resounds like an 
immense bass drum, which is their mode of offering 
defiance.” The new Gorilla, which seems to be very 
good-tempered, also drums on her breast, but 
apparently for pleasure. There may be some differ- 
ence in the drumming when the animal is pleased 
and when she is angry. So far, however, this is not 
apparent. The same action, performed more or less 
energetically, may denote different feelings. The 
drumming on the breast does not seem to have oc- 
curred in the specimens kept at the Berlin Aquarium ; 
but the young male sent thither by the German 
Loango Expedition “ took a special, and what may be 
called a childish, pleasure in making a noise by beat- 
ing on hollow articles, and seldom missed an oppor- 
tunity of drumming on casks, dishes, or tin-trays.” 

The home of the Gorilla is the tract extending 
from about 2 N.to about 5 S. and running inland 
toabout16 KE. Ofits habits ina wild state very little 
is known, owing to the fact that the animals frequent 
the thickest parts of the forest, and avoid the neigh- 
bourhood of man. They usually live in small 
families, and are said to be expert climbers, mount- 
ing to the tree-tops, and passing through the forest 
from bough to bough like a Gibbon or a Spider- 
wonkey. Their diet consists of fruit and palm- 
cabbage (the undeveloped spathe of the oil-palm), 
and they not infrequently raid the plantations of 
the natives. The literature of the subject, how- 
ever, is not copious, and much of it is untrust- 
worthy; but the best summary is to be found in 
Hartmann’s“ Anthropoid Apes,’’* where there are also 
interesting accounts of specimens that have lived in 
captivity. Da Chaillu’s stories must be read with 
very great caution. Winwood Reade, in his 
“Savage Africa,’ frankly expresses his opinion 
that the French traveller never saw a living wild 
Gorilla, and this opinion was shared by the members 
of the German Loango Expedition. His stories, more- 
over, are heavily discounted by Mr. Lydekker's asser- 
tion that “all the skins of Gorillas purchased by the 
British Museum from Du Chaillu show that their 
owners were killed by a wound in the back from 
the weighted spears which the natives are accus- 
tomed to suspend in the paths of these animals.” 


OUR ORCHESTRAL VISITORS, 





i the features of the approaching musical 

season will be the performances in London of 
several famous orchestras—-under the direction, of 
course, of their respective chiefs. M, Lamoureux’ 
orchestra from Paris; Herr Mayseder's from Berlin; 
and in a less serious, less massive, style the Casino 
orchestra from Monte Carlo, are already announced. 
Nor are these the only ones that may be expected. 
Last season and the season before we were visited 
by several distinguished conductors, who left their 
orchestras behind them. Now it seems to be held 
that for a famous orchestral chief to go forth in 
order to exhibit his power and his skill, and not to 
take his orchestra with him, is as much a mistake as 
it would be for a great rider to wish to display his 
prowess as an equestrian on somebody else's horse, 
and not on the chosen steed of his own particular 
training. There is a fashion in these things; and 
as last year the foreign conductor was thought to 
give special proof of his fitness for orchestral 
direction by placing himself at the head of forces 
new and strange, so now it will be said that he 
cannot show himself altogether at his best unless 
he is working with his own men, accustomed to his 
readings and familiar with his “ beat.” 





Of the three new conductors—new, at least, to 
London—who visited us last year, Herr Mottl of 
Stuttgart, and occasionally of Bayreuth, was re- 
markable for the character of his attitudes and the 
expression of his gestures. He seemed to represent 
in his own person the emotions which, properly 
understood, Wagner's music should inspire. Herr 
Siegfried Wagner, unable apparently to devise for 
himself a bearing of any more striking originality, 
exhibited the grotesque spectacle of a conductor, not 
naturally left-handed, wielding the )d/on with his 
left hand. Herr Nikisch, following in the wake of 
conductors distinguished by the vigour of their 
personal as well as of their mere manual pep- 
formances, gained for himself special distinction by 
abstaining from poses and postures altogether. But, 
quiet as he remained, he held the whole of the 
orchestra with his observant eye; and though his 
beat was neither very high, nor very deep, nor par- 
ticularly sweeping, yet every movement of his baton 
had its meaning, and was implicitly obeyed. 

However many orchestral visits we may receive, 
probably none of the orchestras, and certainly not 
one of the conductors, will cast into the shade the 
orchestra and orchestral performances of Herr 
Richter, who finds, indeed, his players in London, 
but players that he has carefully trained and 
directed for many years past. Other conductors 
have but one orchestra; Herr Richter has two— 
the Richter orchestra of Vienna, and the Richter 
orchestra of London. 

Very interesting, meanwhile, will be the presence 
in London of the famous orchestra directed by M. 
Lamoureux. M. Pasdeloup, M. Colonne, and M. La- 
mourenx—all, at their Sunday orchestral concerts, 
had to carry out cautiously and insidiously their 
subtle Wagnerian policy. Every great conductor 
loves and admires Wagner's music, if only because 
it enables him to display the qualities of his or- 
chestra and his own skill as interpreter and director. 
But there was a time—and not so many years ago— 
when it was impossible to present, as such, to a 
French audience the least composition of Wagner's, 
not because Wagner was a German (Weber and 
Mendelssohn, never excluded from French pro- 
grammes, were both Germans) but because he had 
published against the French, at the moment of 
their greatest humiliation, a bitter and insulting 
diatribe. To have announced a piece beforehand 
as the work of Wagner would have been to ensure 
its being condemned unheard. Accordingly, M. 
Lamoureux and the other conductors of Sunday 
orchestral concerts made a point of introducing 
Wagner's compositions only as encore pieces. 
The audiences listened to them, liked them, ap- 
plauded them, and were afterwards a_ little 
hurt to find that they had been applauding the 
music of the mah they hated. They were somewhat 
in the position of Claverhouse in “ Old Mortality,” 
who, after listening to and applauding some beautiful 
lines from Comus, becomes indignant when he is 
told that they are from the pen of Milton. The 
battle of Wagnerism has been fought nowhere so 
valiantly as in France; and the final triumph of the 
great composer has been due entirely to the efforts of 
the three great French conductors, of whom M.. 
Lamoureux is one. 


THE BARBIZON SCHOOL. 





T is not to be presumed that we know everything 

when we have drawn a chart to show the fluctua- 
tions, great and marvellous, which have taken place 
in the prices of pictures ; yet such a chart, as far as 
yne can learn, would be the most popular of all 
criticisms in the present day. If we could add to 
such a diagram some additional information as to 
the baneful or exhilarating effects these rises and 
falls had on the artists and their families, so much 
the better: the public would rejoice and give more 
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or less for the pictures than they did before, as the 
case might be. We are human, of course, and do 
take an interest in the vicissitudes of a William 
Blake, and we wax impatient—unless we should be 
gainers thereby—when we discover that the £10 or 
£20 which was paid to David Cox became many 
times as much when he had lost all interest in the 
matter—in the grave. But, really, though these 
things add an earthly interest to works of art, it is 
difficult to see how they affect the quality of them. 
And for one artist underpaid in this melancholy 
way there have been two grossly overpaid, to the 
detriment of art. The art that has come through 
much tribulation has a greater chance of life than 
that produced under the influence of money. Who 
can say how much in these days the “ booming” of 
a man has ruined his artistic soul! 

But, the pictures being before us—Corot or Millet 
or Rousseau—their history is not a matter which 
art is cognizant of. Commerce says, “The painter 
of such a picture painted this also; give me his 
price,” ignoring the truth that no mortal, least 
of all an artist, is always the same. This is 
the cause of much evil. Corot, we will take it, 
has done lovely *vork, but, as in all the greatest 
things, his finest are those in which the least of 
Corot, as discerned by Commerce, is seen. The 
average Corot is better than the average of most 
men, but the divinely successful ones among 
his pictures are a percentage only, and it is defama- 
tion to speak of these in terms of the mart. It is 
strange that such pre-eminent specimens of his works 
should be accessible to the student outside his own 
country, as itis also a scandal that the “ Mother” 
of Whistler should hang in the not too interesting 
Luxembourg ; but when these transfers take place 
the masterpieces should sink simply—all idea 
of price forgotten—into the heart of the receiving 
nation. Sois it with Millet. Who can appraise his 
worth in the rendering of the human side of nature? 
Yet he is purveyed to us in the lump to show us 
surely that he was mortal too. The term “ school” 
is only another sign of the “ general average” spirit. 
A market is made for certain men by the loving 
admiration of thirsty eyes, and immediately there 
appear certain other painters for sale, not indeed 
Corot or Millet, but “of the same school; buy 
them, not because you love them, but because they 
will rise in value and leave you gold.” To see what 
Corot and Millet really are it is only necessary to 
compare them with the other members of the so- 
ealled school. You look at Daubigny, Jaeque, 
Dupré, and from their comparative hardness 
and crudeness you ask in vain for Corot with his 
softness, his liquid, tender beauty—the beauty of a 
tear. As for Millet, he knows them not; he is in a 
world of his own—a world as big as the human 
hear*, its yearnings, its pathos, and its destiny. 
These two men—with Rousseau in his own sombre 
way—not to speak of their meanings, paint as the 
others cannot; their tone—-the pleasurable part of 
painting as a physical art—is altogether ona different 
level from the rest, and would satisfy if their inner 
qualities did not appear. Let us discriminate the 
man from the school, and the man at his best from 
the man at his worst. Then we may weigh the 
anchor of criticism and boldly commit ourselves to 
the flood of enjoyment which comes of study and 
reverence and love. 

In this spirit of the open eye we may receive with 
pleasure the mass of art which has been given to us 
this winter under the title of the Barbizon School. 
Great works of Millet have been very scanty, but 
Corot has been much more in evidence. From 
them we may see how the inspiration comes, not 
always and uniformly, but in divine blossomings 
from the tree of daily work. A jewel trembling 


with light and coloured shadows, engraved with the 
mystic half-seen symbol of human life, changed by a 
subtle alchemy into the liquid atmosphere of mys- 
tery and peace—such is Corot at his best. 

But the painters of the Barbizon School have 





something in common after all. The fact that they 
are not all Corots or all Millets proves their in- 
dividuality, even if it be to their own hurt. But 
individuality may exist with convention, and each 
separate “ brown tree” differs from every other; if 
Cesar and Pompey be very much alike, there is 
always an “especially” in the case of one. The 
individuality of the members of this school is due to 
emancipation from the thraldom of convention, with- 
out which there can be no life. Freedom seldom de- 
pends on one man’s vigour alone, and some of the free- 
dom of Barbizon may be attributed to the initiative 
of France. But the most important influence which 
made for it we may claim for our own country in 
the work of our artists and poets. The manhood 
which can claim direct contact with Heaven, and the 
right to interpret for itself the things of earth, 
keeping strong grip all the time on the truths 
learned in the past—this manhood, already at work 
in England, caught the French imagination, and 
bore brilliant witness on that soil to its vitality. In 
these great men we have reaped the artistic crop of 
our own sowing, fuller by the freshness of the field. 
Along this line of individual freedom in perception 
and choice only can great results be obtained: it is 
our only chance of life. Along this line only can 
truth ever flow. Art has no other articulate speech, 
but can in this language talk with the beholder as a 
man talketh with his friend. 








THE DRAMA, 





“THe GRAND DUKE.” 


\ TE all have our little weaknesses in the matter 

of stimulants. Just now the fashionable 
weakness is whisky-and-soda. Mine is Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan. There are more potent mixtures, but they 
are only for wicked old topers. This one is suited 
for all palates; it has the harmlessness, without the 
flatness, of the temperance drink: there is not a 
headache in a quart of it. You will please under- 
stand, then, that what I have to say about the new 
Savoy opera, The Grand Duke ; or, the Statutory 
Duel, is not criticism, but sheer prejudice. There 
may be faults in this production, but somebody else 
must point them out. “Call a dog Beauclerk, and I 
shall love him,” said Johnson. Anything signed 
“ Gilbert and Sullivan ” I am prepared to like before- 
hand. It is my “ grouse in the gun-room.” Tell me 
a Savoy story, and I cannot choose but laugh. 

What especially makes me—and when I say 
“me” I mean virtually all the playgoers of my 
generation (the “ me” here, as usual, being no piece 
of egoism, but only a convenient abbreviation)— 
what especially makes me laugh over Mr. Gilbert is 
that more than half of his success is achieved in 
spite of “the rules.” The greater part of his fun is 
either verbal fun or fun of abstract idea—some- 
times it is purely arithmetical fun, the reductio ad 
absurdum of simple addition and single rule of 
three. Now this is precisely the sort of fun which 
the orthodox criticism of M. Sarcey and _ his 
school has always condemned. “ Ca n'est pas du 
théAtre” is their cry: it is fun in the wrong place, 
fun inappropriate to the peculiar limitations of the 
stage. And yet this is the fun which—owing partly 
to a specially designed system of histrionics, partly 
to the goodwill of a specially trained audience, and 
partly again to the fact that (despite the Sarceians) 
fun is fun wherever you get it—is the chief factor 
in our amusement at the Savoy. Take this Grand 
Duke. The primary idea, that of the “ statutory 
duel,” is eminently “untheatrical.” It is adevice by 
which we are to secure the substitution of Ludwig, 
leading comedian in a company of strolling players, 
for His Highness Rudolph, as Grand Duke of Pfennig 
Halbpfennig. By alaw of this State, designed to pre- 
vent bloodshed, duellists are to cut cards instead of 
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one another's throats, and the loser is considered as 
killed. “The man who draws the lowest card dies, 
ipso facto, a social death. He loses all his civil rights, 
his identity disappears, the Revising Barrister ex- 
punges his name from the list of voters, and the 
winner takes his place, whatever it may be, dis- 
charges his functions, and adopts all his responsi- 
bilities.” Now, what is there that is “ theatrical ”"— 
that is, capable of being visualised, of being trans- 
lated into action—in this idea? Just this, and 
nothing more: two men drawing cards. All the 
rest of it—the humour of the pacific substitute for 
bloodshed, the notion of “ civil death,” the adoption 
by the winner of the loser’s obligations as well as 
status—is sheer idea; that is, it is eminently “un- 
theatrical.” And the application of the idea is 
*“untheatrical” too. Duammkopf, Ludwig's manager, 
is a detected conspirator. He is recommended to be 
the loser in a statutory duel; as a person civilly 
dead he cannot be prosecuted. Rudolph, the Grand 
Duke, terrified at the thought of the conspiracy, 
chooses defeat in a statutory duel; no conspirator 
will waste a bomb on a man civilly dead. These are 
funny ideas, but, observe, they are only funny as 
ideas ; they give us something to think about, but 
nothing to look at. It is said that pantomime is the 
foundation of alldrama. Turn one of Mr. Gilbert’s 
stories into dumb-sbow, and it would become ab- 
solutely unintelligible. I know no stage-bumorist 
whose humour is so “ untheatrical.” Note the same 
peculiarity in his dialogue. Dialogue is “ theatrical” 
when it is strictly appropriate or (for comic effect) 
inappropriate to the speaker. But some sort of 
relation between Speech and speaker there must be, 
if it be only a relation of inversion. Read through 
Mr. Gilbert's “ book,” and you will see that there is 
seldom any such relation. The speeches are funny 
in themselves, not because this or that person speaks 
them. Generally, the fun is in the use of a prosaic 
cbmmon-sense vocabulary for a romantic situation. 
Let me give an example or two. Dummkopf has 
been asking his leading lady, Julia, to marry him, 
and to throw herself enthusiastically into the part 
of wife, to which she replies: “ My good sir, through- 
out my career I have made it a rule never to allow 
private feeling to interfere with my professional 
duties. You may be quite sure that, however dis- 
tasteful the part may be, if I undertake it, I shall 
consider myself professionally bound to throw my- 
self into it with all the ardour at my command.” 
Again and again this idea of business-like principles 
applied to situations generally sentimental crops up. 
A notary gravely describes himself as “ Solicitor 
to the conspiracy to dethrone the Grand Duke.” 
The Grand Duke courts the Baroness von Kraken- 
feldt publicly in the Market Place, with the following 
explanation :-— 

Rup. Yon eee, all the houses which give on the Market 
Place belong to me, but the drains (which date back to the 
reign of Charlemagne) want attending to, and the houses 
wouldn't let—so, with a view of increasing the value of the 
property, I decreed that all love-episodes between affectionate 
couples should take place, in public, on this spot, every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, when the band doesn’t play. : 

Bar. Bless me, what a happy idea! So moral too! And 
have you found it answer ? 

Rup, Auswer? The rents have gone up fifty per cent., 
and the sale of opera-glasses (which isa Grand Ducal monopoly 
has received an extraordinary stimulus! So, under the cireum- 

stances, would you allow me to put my arm round your waist ? 
As a source of income, just once ! 


Another example of purely verbal fun. The 
Baroness is surprised to find the whole Court 
dancing, after Rudolph’s “ civil death” :— 

Bar. Is this Court Mourning or a Fancy Ball ? 

Lup. Well, it’s a deliberate combination of both effects. It 
is intended to express inconsolable grief for the decease of the 
late Duke, and ebullient joy at the accession of his successor. 
I am his successor. : 

For a final instance. The “sacred sign” of the 
Pfennig Halbpfennig conspirators is the eating of a 
sausage-roll (and note that the fun of that is not 


people eat sausage-rolls who are not conspirators.” 
Ludwig replies: “Then they shouldn't. It’s bad 
form. 
Family proposes to eat a sausage-roll, it is his duty 
to ask himseif ‘Am I a conspirator ?’ 
examination, he finds that he is nof a conspirator, 
he is bound in honour to select some other form of 
refreshment.” 
than all this, yet nothing (to my taste, at any rate) 
more funny. A story is told of an actor of the old 
school, a performer of the “legitimate 
provinces, who was taken to see an early Savoy 
opera. 
some time, he turned to his neighbour and exclaimed, 


It’s not the game. When one of the Human 


And if, on 
Nothing could be less “ du thédtre” 


” in the 
After sitting in speechless amazement for 


“Good Lord!” I can quite understand the force of 
this criticism ; to him, with his traditions, the whole 
thing was “untheatrical.” Now, that Mr. Gilbert 
should have been able to get amusement out of the 
theatre in defiance of the theatre itself is no slight 
achievement. I began by suggesting some of the 
reasons which account for it—to examine them more 
closely would involve a study of Savoy history for 
which my space would be quite inadequate. 

Note, on the other hand, that, when he chooses, 
Mr. Gilbert can invent stage business which is tri- 
umphantly “theatrical.” Example: Duke Rudolph's 
suite of chamberlains. The official hierarchy is 
shown by an additional feather, an additional gold 
stripe, an additional inch of height for every grade. 
When the Duke takes snuff, the box is solemnly 
handed up from grade to grade before it reaches 
him. Here the whole of the jokeis conveyed through 
the eye. Further example: The stage-noblemen 
who form the suite of the Prince of Monte Carlo, a 
visitor to the Court of Pfennig Halbpfennig. They 
are all Skelt “ penny-plain and twopence-coloured ” 
figures, drilled to express “surprise,” “ horror,” 
“shame,” and so forth with wonderful unanimity. 
Capital fun, too, in this the “theatrical” kind is 
provided in the idea of dressing up all Ludwig's 
courtiers (members of Dummkopf's company) in 
their Troilus and Cressida wardrobe, with appro- 
priately “classical” dances, gestures, and musical 
instruments—though here the fun promptly gravi- 
tates to the other, or “ untheatrical,” sort in the 
reference to “ choir hyporchematic” and “ choreutze” 
and “ oboloi” and “drachm,” and other results of 
what Ludwig calls “steady ‘ cram.’” 

But enough—for I find that I am lap:sing into an 
analysis of my pleasure, notwithstanding my pre- 
liminary assertion that all I cared to do was to 
enjoy it. To me the whole thing is a sheer delight. 
How much exactly of my: pleasure is due to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s “numbers” I cannot say. I am 
not a musical critic. But these strike one as no 
less tuneful and “distinguished” if somewhat less 
“eatchy” than of old. The interpretation is ex- 
cellent. The new prima donna, Mme. Ilka von 
Palmay, can act as well as sing. Miss Rosina 
Brandram and Miss Florence Perry and Mr. Walter 
Passmore have good parts, and Mr. Rutland Barring- 
ton, I think, one of the best that has ever fallen to 
him. His “get-up” as King Agamemnon in a Louis 
Quatorze wig is better worth seeing than any other 
public monument in London. A. B. W. 








THE SULTAN AND HIS VICTIMS. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, March 7th. 

HE Sultan has sent word to Lord Salisbury that 

if he will keep the Armenians quiet, there will 

be no more massacres. Russia says that the mas- 
sacres were due to the encouragement given to the 
Armenians by England—and the Continental Press 
echoes these sentiments, which imply that England 
encouraged the Armenians to revolt against the 
Turkish Government, and that the massacres were 
an incident attending the putting-down of such a 





“theatrical"’), but somebody objects that “lots of 


revolt. All this is false and has no foundation in 
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fact. Neither the English Government nor English 
statesmen ever encouraged the Armenians to revolt 
or ever approved in any way of the propaganda 
carried on by the Huntchakists. What is more, 
there has never been any Armenian revolt against 
the Sultan except that at Zeitun, which occurred 
after the commencement of the massacres, and 
these atrocities were not the result of any attempt 
to put down rebellion, or of any outbreak of 
fanaticism on the part of the people. They were 
ordered from Constantinople with the purpose of 
nullifying the reforms which had been forced uponthe 
Sultan by Russia and France acting in concert with 
England, the object being to reduce the Armenians 
to an insignificant poverty-stricken minority, who 
could claim no advantage from reforms which 
were based upon the relative numbers of the Moslem 
and Christian population. By massacre, plunder, 
and forced conversion this object has been accom- 
plished. The responsibility rests immediately upon 
the Sultan, and indirectly upon England, France and 
Russia—who together forced the Sultan to accept 
these reforms without taking any means to protect 
those whose wrongs they recognised, or to secure the 
execution of the Sultan's promise. France and Russia 
are more directly responsible than England, for 
England was ready to enforce these demands and 
protect the Armenians, while France and Russia 
were not only unwilling to act themselves, but 
refused to allow England to act alone. I have no 
desire to excuse Mogland. I believe to-day, as I have 
all along, that she ought to have acted alone, and 
that her failure to do so was a greater moral loss to 
the world than the destruction of the Armenians. 
But that is no reason why she should bs condemned 
on false charges and those who are more guilty 
should attempt to shift the blame off their own 
shoulders cn to England and the Armenians. These 
charges are not only false, but are known to be false, 
and are a deliberate insult to England. 

There were Armenians in Europe and America 
who talked about revolution. There were com- 
mittees in Athens and elsewhere who sent their 
emissaries into Turkey, generally Russian subjects, 
to excite the Armenians to acts of resistance, 
and more especially to irritate the Turkish 
authorities and lead them to do on a large scale 
what they were constantly doing on a_ small 
scale, viz. to commit acts of oppression important 
enough to attract the attention of Europe. 
But these Huntchakists were never countenanced in 
any way by the English Government, the imbassy, 
or any prominent Englishman. Nor were they 
encouraged by the Armenian Patriarch, or the 
intelligent men of the nation, whom they terrorised, 
blackmailed and murdered, without any serious 
effort being made by the authorities to arrest them. 
Whether the leaders of this movement ever intended 
to provoke a serious rebellion I donot know. I think 
it very doubtful. Their plan did not demand it. At 
any rate, they never did induce the people to rebel 
even at Sassoun or at Zeitun until after the 
massacres had commenced. And the Turks had no 
serious fear of any rebellion. They did fear a 
rebellion in Macedonia, and withdrew most of their 
troops from Anatolia to concentrate 80,000 men in 
and about that province. They knew that they had 
nothing to fear from the Armenians, who were 
mostly unarmed and defenceless. At the time 
when the massacres took place, the Huntchakists 
had relaxed or altogether suspended their propa- 
ganda, and the Armenians were rejoicing every- 
where over the fact that at last Europe had 
undertaken to ameliorate their condition. Even 
those who were stiil sceptical felt that it was 
their duty to wait and hope. There has been no 
time for five years when there was less thought or 
talk of rebellion than last summer. Even the un- 
justifiable machinations of the foreign committees 
had nothing to do directly with the massacres, which 
were ordered in cold blood from Constantinople, 
under the assurance of Russia that in no case would 





any Power be allowed to interfere. I do not mean 
that the Czar approved of the massacres, but he 
made it possible for them to take place. 

I did not intend to return to this subject again, 
but such a message as that to Lord Salisbury de- 
mands a plain statement of the facts, no matter how 
often they have been stated before. Moreover, I 
understand that the Turkish Government is about to 
publish a Red Book to show the falsity of the Blue 
Book, proving by official reports and certificates 
from Christians that it is the Turks who have been 
the innocent sufferers in the recent events. I sup- 
pose that there are people, even in England, stupid 
enough or ignorant enough to be influenced by such 
statements. 

The reports which come from the interior show 
that the Government is now trying to restore order 
and put an end to the massacres. An outbreak at 
Adana ten days ago was put down with little loss 
of life, but it is much easier to destroy the peace of 
a community than to restore it. In many places 
the attitude of the officials is unexpectedly favour- 
able to the Armenians. Even in regard to those 
who have been forced to become Moslems the 
officials are very reasonable, and encourage them 
to go back to their churches. In the towns a large 
number have done so, and are protected; but in the 
villages it is not so easy to put down the fanaticism 
which has been excited. In one case all the families 
who returned to their faith, with the consent of the 
authorities, were immediately massacred. In other 
cases they have been informed that they will be 
massacred, and are constantly beaten by the 
Moslems. The Armenians are also encouraged to 
return to their business, but their goods and im- 
plements have been destroyed, and their only 
remaining capital consists of debts due to them 
by Mosiems. Whenever an attempt has been 
made to collect these, they have been told in 
so many words—‘“ Mention this subject again and 
I will kill you.” So in the viilages the Moslems 
have appropriated the land of the Christians, and 
their only hope of sustaining life will be in becoming 
the serfs of the Moslems. But worst of all is the 
reign of brutal lust, which goes on unchecked. 
Moslem ideas of woman make this a less offence in 
their eyes than robbery, and in many places there 
is not an Armenian woman from twelve to fifty 
years of age who has not been violated again and 
again. The details of the state of things are 
horrible beyond description; and neither in regard 
to debts, or land, or rape is the Government doing 
anything for the protection of the Christians. It 
does not dare to bring again within the limits of the 
land the Moslem fanaticism which it stirred up and 
let loose upon the Armenians. I do not think that 
the higher officials approve these things, but they 
are either too weak or too careless to stop them. 
Their personal interest is not affected by any wrong 
done to Christians, while if they offended the 
Moslems they might lose their places. 

Thanks to the active sympathy and support of 
Sir Philip Currie, the relief work is going on undis- 
turbed, chiefly under the direction of the American 
missionaries, one of whom has just gone to Zeitun. 
But the Sultan, after having twice agreed to allow 
the American Red Cross agents to go into the 
interior, still withholds the necessary irad?, and 
seems likely to refuse it altogether. The suffering, 
in spite of all that is doing and of the more friendly 
attitude of the authorities, is extending, and there 
will be the same need of help for months to come. 

It is still the general belief here that the question 
of Egypt has been raised, and that M. Cambon has 
gone there on a political mission; but I have no 
reliable information about it. There are only two 


possible solutions of this question that I can see. 
One is for England to let it be understood that she 
intends to remain there, and the other to agree with 
France to the independence and neutrality of Egypt 
under the protection of the two Powers. The first 
would be better for Egypt and the second better for 
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England, but I do not believe that any change is 
imminent—certainly none which the Sultan could 
desire or suggest. 

The 29th of February—mid-Ramazan—passed 
without any disturbance, and I have taken some 
pains to find out whether either Turks or Armenians 
had any plan of attacking the Sultan on that day. 
I believe that they had not. But the Sultan was 
evidently made to believe that his life was in great 
danger. He was not content with the precautions 
taken by the military and police, and was probably 
more than usually alarmed by the bad omen of an 
eclipse the night before, and a sharp shock of earth- 
quake which occurred just as he was entering the 
kiosk at Seraglio Point. He drove to Stamboul 
at full speed an hour before the appointed 
time, and returned to Yildiz four hours before 
his time, in a steam launch. As he has such 
mortal fear of the water that he has never 
before been on the Bosphorus since his acces- 
sion, he must have felt that this was the only 
way of saving his life. The people of Constantinople 
have every reason to rejoice that no attempt was 
made on his life, for days of anarchy and massacre 
would certainly have followed. There is no one 
left in Constantinople who could have controlled 
either the army or the mob as Hussein Avni Pasha 
did twenty years ago. If the Sultan is ever 
assassinated it will be by his own people in the 
Palace, who live in a state of constant terror, not 
knowing who will be the next to be suspected and 
exiled or killed. I do not believe that he has any- 
thing to fear from Murad or Riza, or any other 
“young Turk.” Politically, his fate is in the hands 
of England. If the Government of India would 
intimate to the Mohammedans there that it will no 
longer oppose their desire for a true Caliph at Mecca, 
they would manage this business for themselves and 
make an end of the religious power of the Sultan, 
when his Empire would go to pieces at once. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 





THE STUDY OF THE NUDE. 


Srr,—The reviewer of Professor Waldstein’s “ Study of Art 
in the Universities,” in a recent number of THe SPEAKER, 
makes merry over certain passages in that work, and in particular 
over one in which the Professor ascribes certain perversions of 
mind and taste on the subject of the nude, which have assumed 
distinctly diseased forms, to the sufferers’ complete non- 
acquaintance with the nude during their childhood, this non- 
acquaintance being carried in some cases even to inexperience 
in the decolleté fashion of ladies’ dresses. “Fatuous and 
absurd ” are the epithets applied by your reviewer to the passage 
in question, 

But are these epithets appropriate ? Is it not well to know 
the causes of phenomena — the cause, e.g. of the “ British 
Matron” state of mind in regard to the nude, and whether it 
lies in a particular and congenital mental constitution, or de- 
pends on the moral colour of the general outlook, or on the 
external individual history and environment? Surely this was 
a problem of which the solution was worth ascertaining and 
recording. For, if the Professor's view be true, does it not 
follow that sane views upon the subject of the nude ean be 
secured by adequate familiarity with it during childhood? And 
no knowledge is unimportant which in any way or degree helps 
to build up character and to form sound opinion. Educators 
therefore have reason, in my opinion, to be grateful to Professor 
Waldstein for publishing the result of his observations on 
people’s morbid feelings in this matter and upon their origin.— 


Harborne. E. D. GIRDLESTONE. 








TO BEARERS, 


——eoo— 


\ AIDS, carry her forth—your dead, 
P Your pale young queen; 
Two at her feet, two at her head, 
And four between.— 
Not as we wanted it, 
But as God granted it. 





Not now to the swinging chime, 
To the organ swell, 

Keep we the rank, treading in time— 
But one dull bell. 

Open the gates for her !— 

The Bridegroom waits for her. 


We never had dream'd it so: 
But she—shbe knew: 

Walking aloof, placid of brow, 
Her short life through ; 

Composed, in surety 

Guarding her purity. 


Buds born for the bridal path 
Cover her breast: 

Babes of the dream now that she hath 
Sleep in her rest. 

Our peace above her let 

Fall for her coverlet. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





A WOoORD WITH THE CELT.—I. 


HAVE two books before me. One is “The Sin- 
eater: and other Tales,” by Miss Fiona Macleod : 
the other “ Lyra Celtica: an Anthology of Repre- 
sentative Celtic Poetry. Edited by Elizabeth A. 
Sharp. With Introduction and Notes by William 
Sharp”: and the publishers of both are “ Messrs. 
Patrick Geddes and Colleagues,” of the Lawnmarket, 
Edinburgh: and Mr. Sbarp’s Introduction to “ Lyra 
Celtica” ends with a quotation from Miss Fiona 
Macleod'’s Introduction to “The Sin-eater.” The 
passage is a memorable one :— 


“A doomed and passing race. Yes, but not wholly so. 
The Celt has at last reached his horizon. There is no shore 
beyond. He knows it. This has been the burden of his song 
since Malvina led the blind Oisin to his grave by the sea. 
‘Even the Children of Light must go down into darkness.’ 
But this apparition of a passing race is no more than the fulfil- 
ment of a glorious resurrection before our very eyes. For the 
genius of the Celtic race stands out now with averted torch, and 
the light of it is a glory before the eyes, and the flame of it is 
blown into the hearts, of the mightier conquering people. The 
Celt falls, but his spirit rises in the heart and brain of the 
Anglo-Celtic peoples, with whom are the destinies of the 
generations to come” 


—a truth, or at the very least three-fourths of a 
truth, enclosed in beautiful language. But before 
speaking of the delight which these two books have 
given me, I wish to say a word on the general 
question of this “Celtic Renascence” in which 
Professor Geddes and his Colleagues are playing 
the beneficent part of nursing-mothers: a word of 
apprehension, if not of warning. 


No lover of literature—to put clean aside for the 
moment one’s own feelings as a Celt—can be too 
grateful for the labour and enthusiasm expended 
during the last few years on Celtic philology, 
history, art and literature. “It is not yet thirty 
years ago,” says Mr. Sharp, “since Matthew Arnold 
published his memorable and beautiful essay on 
Celtic Literature, so superficial in its knowledge, it 
is true, but informed by so keen and fine an inter- 
pretative spirit; yet already, since 1868, the writings 
of Celtic specialists constitute quitea library.” Their 
very names are so numerous that even a selection 
would take up more space than my weekly limit 
allows. And their labours promise something more 
than the usual results and rewards of historical 
inquiry. They promise to quicken contemporary 


literature with a new spirit. They promise to work 
on English literature in particular with something 
of the effect once produced on it by the Revival of 
Learning. That, of course, is the true signification 
of the term “Celtic Renascence,” and I see every 
reason to hope that it will be justified by events. 
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To take the very best known of all the revived 
legends—the story of Deirdré—it seems to me that 
a legend of this spiritual quality cannot fail to 
affect men’s minds to-day as powerfully as the story 
of Hero and Leander affected men’s minds in the 
sixteenth century. We may not dare to say, just 
yet, that the stores of Celtic legend are absolutely 
richer in beauty and significance than the stores of 
Hellenic legend: but we may already dare to hope 
that when they have been thoroughly searched and 
ordered they will be found scarcely less rich. And 
will they be for ever stranger than the Hellenic to 
the sympathies of the Anglo-Saxon, who has already 
for centuries intermarried with the Celt? Is it 
conceivable that the children of this intermarriage 
will remain for ever and hopelessly deaf to the 
appeal of one half of their nature? 


To me, at any rate, this is inconceivable. I see 
one danger only threatening this “Celtic Renas- 
cence.” But that isa very real one. Celtic writing, 
pursued with too much self-consciousness, may (I 
fear) degenerate into a mere fashion. It would be 
better for us, I think, if we could be a little less 
wide-awake and intent on the Renascence. The 
number of authors with Celtic blood in them is 
already very large: and that in itself is sufficient 
earnest of the result, if we go quietly about our 
business and let blood and race do their work. But 
by consciously and assertively cultivating the Celt 
within us; by being at all hours as Celtic as ever we 
can manage; we shall run the risk of inflicting a 
double injury. In the first place, we shall run the risk 
of hurting the movement by running it into a wild 
fashion and exhausting its strength while cloying 
the public taste. Let me point out that the character- 
istics of Celtic writing lie specially open to abuse 
of this kind. What is the first of these character- 
istics? Surely its melancholy—its “Celtic gloom.” 
“It is not grief,’ writes Miss Macleod, “nor any 
common sorrow, nor that deep despondency of 
weariness which comes of accomplished things, too 
soon, too literally fulfilled. But it is akin to each of 
these and involves each. It is rather the uncon- 
scious knowledge of the lamentation of a race, the 
unknowing surety of an inheritance of woe.” 
Renan discussed this melancholy. The most super- 
ficial student recognises it. There are reasons for 
it, but with these we need not trouble ourselves 
just now. The Celtic genius is, above all things, 
melancholy. The Hellenic genius was not melan- 
choly. The Chorus rather than the sons of Pelops 
uttered its true note. It saw life through the 
clear, bright atmosphere of Attica, not through 
Atlantic mists. After these familiar truths I come 
to my point; which is, that of all moods none lends 
itself so readily as melancholy to the follies of 
literary crazs. In Wertherism and Sham-Byronism 
we surely have had enough of that kind of thing 
to last a century or two. That the Celt can never 
move far away from his longings and questionings I 
know too well; but I foresee we shall have a dire 
time of it if all Celtdom, including the “ Fringe,” 
begin to develop its symptoms under glass; and a 
direr time if it set all kinds of Anglo-Saxon lads and 
lasses a-cultivating World-Sorrow in the monthly 
magazines, 


Secondly, we shall run some risk of hurting our- 
selves. We are proud of our inheritance as Celts— 
some people think unreasonably and insanely proud. 
But in our most exalted moments, I take it, we only 
dream of adding something to English literature ; 
not—Heaven help us!—of revolutionising it. We do 
not imagine it possible, or wish it possible, to make 
our little part greater than the whole. After all, we 
are essaying—with some diversity of success—to 
write in English. We are struggling to express 
ourselves in the language which Shakespeare used 
and helped to make. Since we have entered into 


the service of that language, we have a right and a 
duty to avail ourselves of all that it can teach. Now 
the native weakness of the Celt, as a writer, is his 





tendency to lose himself in vague talk, vague 
emotion, vague sentiment. These are the defects 
of an excellence; the quite natural results of his 
sense of the mysterious, the heroic, the divine. 
But defects they are; and who can point to 
a finer corrective than the assiduous study and 
practice of that directness and concreteness of 
expression which distinguish the writings of the 
greatest English classics? How large a part these 
qualities form of Shakespeare’s secret, nobody can 
tell: for nobody has analysed that secret. But 
everyone must admit that they do form a consider- 
able part of it. Miss Macleod dedicates her volume 
to Mr. George Meredith—“ Prince of Ceitdom,” she 
entitles him. “In you the Celtic genius burns a 
pure flame though England appropriates 
you as her son, and all the Anglo-Celtic peoples are 
the heritors of your genius, we claim your brain.” 
“ He,” says Mr. Sharp of Meredith, in his Introduc- 
tion, “is the foremost Anglo-Celtic voice of to-day.” 
Bat, all this being granted, Mr. Meredith is (as these 
writers admit) beyond localisation, “rather the 
sovereign of contemporary literature,” “a writer for 
great peoples rather than a people.” And, as such, 
what is the message that he has most instantly, 
most authoritatively, delivered? Even above his 
proclamation that the duty of man is to leave this 
world a better place for his children to inhabit: 


“The ery of the conscience of Life: 
Keep the young generations in hail, 


And bequeath them no tumbled heuse!” 


-——Even above this he sounds that other command, to 
keep our feet on earth and our thoughts on the 
facts of this world (even in prayer), and to clear our 
minds of sentimentality. And this happens to be 
the first lesson that awaits the Celt in all the great 
English classics. By practising their virtues he is, 
consciously or not, strengthening himself at the very 
point where he is weakest. 


But I hope to take up this subject another week, 
when I will speak more particularly of “ Lyra Celtica” 
and of Miss Macleod’s book. AT.QC 








REVIEWS. 


“THE MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSINGTON.” 


Lire or Lapy Buiesstneton. By J. FitzGerald Molloy, 
London: Downey & Co. 





- HERE was an Irish lady,” says Byron, “ to 

whose bust I ne'er saw justice done, and yet 
she was a frequent model.” This was, of course, the 
“ gorgeous Lady Blessington " (as Dr. Parr called her), 
whose Life Mr. FitzGerald Molloy has just written. 
Mr. Molloy has a great deal to add to the Life published 
half a century ago by Dr. Daniel Owen-Madden, 
because Mr. Molloy has been allowed access to a vast 
number of letters addressed to Lady Blessington by 
the leading men and women of the day in literature, 
art, and society, and written by Lady Blessington 
herself to some of her many brilliant and gifted 
friends. “ Here,” says Mr. Molloy in his preface, 
“are published for the first time letters or parts of 
letters which Disraeli, Dickens, Landor, Barry Corn- 
wall, Marryat, Macready, Lord Lytton and others 
addressed to her.” We may say at once that the 
book well justifies its publication. Most readers, 
when they have come to an end, will put it down 
with an increased feeling of tenderness and sympathy 
towards Lady Blessington. Her story, as a story, is 
told well by Mr. Molloy. She had gone through 
many misfortunes before she came to be a magni- 
ficent social success. She had known the most 
ignoble sort of poverty as one of the many children 
of an Irish squireen, whose passion for vulgar 
hospitality brought him into all manner of debts 
and difficulties. Her life in her days of childhood 
was singularly unhappy. She was forced by her 
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father into a very unfortunate marriage, and was | 
released from it by the tragic and terrible death of | 


her husband. After some adventurons passages in 
her history she became the wife of Lord Blessington, 
a man of enormous wealth for those days, and whose 


highest pleasnre it was to indulge every luxurious 
fancy his youvg wife might have formed, and to 
inspire her, if possible, with new and more luxurious 
fancies. 

Then Lady Blessington started as a queen of 
society in London, and now she is remembered as a 
queen of society and nothing more. She took to 
literatures later on in life; she contributed to maga- 
zines, she wrote novels, she started and edited the 
“Book of Beauty ”’—one of those annuals which are 
all but forgotten in our time—and she gathered 
around her the most brilliant literary society that 
London could get together. But she was notdependent 
on London solely. Ta France and in Italy the 
most gifted men of the time swarmed around her. In 
Italy she formed a memorable acquaintance with 
Lord Byron, which lasted until be started on his 
campaign in Greece, and ended his life without even 
the glory of a battle-field. Lady Blessington’s fame 
rests, indeed, on the great and gifted men whom 
she knew, and not upon her own literary accomplish- 
ments. Her novels are totally forgotten in our day. 
The younger generation has not the faintest notion 
of what a Book of Beauty was like. She has, of 
course, the fame that comes of a really enchanting 
personality. No one ever met her without being 
charmed by her beauty, her symmetry of form, her 
sparkling conversation, and her boundless human 
sympathy. She was devoted to her own family—her 
brother and her sisters. When, after Lord Blessing- 
ton’s death, she was rednced to her dowry of two 
thousand a year—a pitiful sum to one who kad lately 
lived such a life—she worked bard in literature, with 
the chief object of helping some of the members of 
her family. One of ber iusband’s daughters, born of 
a former wife, was married by arrangement, not by 
love, to the famous Count D Orsay, the champion 
dandy of his day, a singularly handsome man with 
splendid physique—a man who might have made a 
genuine success either as painter or as sculptor, but 
who will only be remembered because of his 
dandyism, his hats, his coats, bis neckties, and his 
connection with the family of Lady Blessington. 
Scandal, of course, darkened and thickened over 
Lady Blessington and him; but, so far 2s one can 
judge, theirs seems to have been a family relation 
solely. Her life ended in comparative poverty and 
comparative obscurity. She had of late been grow- 
ing stout, and lost those exquisite proportions to 
which Byron declared that no mortal chisel had ever 
done justice. Her face was not moulded with 
regularity of feature; its beauty came from com- 
plexion, from eyes that lighted with an infinite 
variety of expression, ard from mobile sensitive lips 
that gave exquisite meaning to every phrase. 

It seems strange now that so many of the great 
men whose friendship she enjoyed appear to have 
classed her with themselves in literature. Byron, 
Savage Landor, Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
ever so many others, write of her and write to her 
as if she were really a literary power. Thackeray, 
it must be said, was never much taken with the 
Book of Beauty sort of thing, but he undoubtedly 
regarded Lady Blessington as a woman of extra- 
ordinary gifts. There was, indeed, a magic about 
her from which those who came within its influence 
could not altogether escape. Who could be critical 
of such a woman while actually under her spell ? 
Mr. Molloy’s book is, naturally, more about Lady 
Blessington’s friends than even about herself. This 
is not only natural, but unavoidable. Egeria is 
known to us chiefly becanse of Numa Pompilins; 
and many and many a Numa Pompilius came to 
consult Lady Blessington. 

There are some marks of haste and carelessness 
in the book which could easily be put right when it 





comes, as we think it is likely to come, into a new 


ie eo 


edition. Thus we read of Wiiliam “ Goodwin” 
instead of Godwin. Mr. S. C. Hall is spoken of as 


| an Irishman, which he certainly was not, although 


he was married to a clever Irishwoman. Then who 
was “young Fred Burton” of the “strange career 
and Oriental travels”? We may venture to assume 
that Mr. Molloy had in his mind the late Sir Richard 
3urton, but for the moment forgot the great 
Orientalist’s first name. Then we meet the phrase 
“ mutual friend ” much too often in the book for our 
taste. When Dickens wrote “Our Mutual Friend,” 
he adopted the title out of a set purpose, the point 
being that it was wrong, and that it was used by 
honest Mr. Boffin, who did not know any better. 
Mr. Molloy, however, is a man of education, and 
ought not to have made such a mistake so many 
times. These are all only small points of objection, 
but they do in their little way tend to disfigure the 
book and to irritate the reader. The charm of Mr. 
Molloy’s work is that it brings out into strong relief 
the genuine nobjeness of Lady Blessington’s nature, 
while it makes no effort to conceal her many faults. 
Hers was a life over which, to use Carlyle’s ex- 
pression, “moralities not a few might shriek con- 
demnatory.” But the morality by which she could 
be fully judged “has not yet got quite uttered in 
the speech of men.” She was a true friend to her 
friends. She was full of generosity, sympathy, and 
kindness to numbers whose position in life rendered 
it wholly impossible that they could repay her 
with anything more substantial than thanks and 
blessings. 

She did not always meet with gratitude from 
some whose position at last enabled them to serve 
her. She sheltered in her London home Louis 
Napoleon after he had escaped from his prison in 
Ham. After Louis Napoleon became President of 
the French Republic he seems to have turned the 
cold shoulder on Lady Biessington and Count D Orsay 
when they approached him in Paris. There was a 
story going at the time, for the accuracy of which 
we certainly will not vouch, but which appeared in 
ceveral of the London papers. Shortly before Lady 
Blessington’s death, she met, so the story goes, the 
President driving in the Champs Etysées. He stopped 
his carriage; she stopped hers; and they conversed 
for a few minutes. His manner seemed to her deter- 
minedly chilly. ‘Do you stay long in Paris?” he 
asked, as he was about to drive on. “No,” she 
answered; “‘and vow?” 

Mr. Molloy describes very touchingly the scene 
at the sale of Lady Blessington’s household furniture, 
her library, her pictures, porcelain, plate, and some 
of her jewellery, before she left London for the last 
time. One little incident ought not to be forgotten ; 
it is told by Dr. Madden, and is referred to by Mr. 
Molloy. A French servant of Lady Blessington’s 
wrote her a letter in which he told her that he had 
observed many of her friends parsing through the 
rooms, and he added that “ Mr. Thackeray bad to 
cover his eyes to hide his tears.” 


THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM. 


Tue Law's Lumber Room. By Francis Watt. London: 
John Lane. 


Tus is a charming little book, as light in form as in 
substance, which lawyers may read with profit, 
laymen with interest, and both with entertainment. 
The antiquities of our Common and Statute Law 
furnish an excellent field of study for the historian, 
and even for the philosopher, but few have realised 
how much material they supply for the more human, 
if less humane, delights of belles JIcttres. Sir 
Frederick Pollock gives us some pretty foretaste of 
what he might have achieved in that region, but his 
light literary lucidity has been pressed into a more 
strictly educational service. Mr. Watt, in these 
little essays, which appeared in the National 
Observer under Mr. Henley’s editorship, has told us 
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many quaint things in a pleasant way. Some things 
which he tells us about are, like fines and recoveries, 
described with restrained perspicuity in our text- 
books; others, like the custom of the manor, are 
mere existing law. The Press-Gang, strangely 
enough, is of this category. Had it been part of the 
Statute Law it would have been wiped away by 
those hardened iconoclasts of the Statute Law 
Revision Committee as obsolete, just as scandalum 
magnatum was-—-which would, by the bye, furnish 
Mr. Watt with an excellent subject for another day. 
But it was part of the Common Law, which cannot 
be repealed in this miscellaneous fashion, and 
was only occasionally regulated by Statute. Its 
history remains as a curious example of our 
forefathers’ love for anarchic rather than regulated 
servitude. They managed these things better, as it 
seemed, in France, where they had the system of 
naval conscription of the great Colbert, but, perhaps, 
if our servitude had been better regulated it might, 
like that of maritime France, have survived. Some 
of Mr. Watt's essays might perhaps be criticised ; 
that on the forest law, for instance, scarcely gives 
an adequate notion of the extent of the forest realm, 
but the same criticism may be made upon the treat- 
ment of the same subject by our constitutional 
historians—even Stubbs. The essays on benefit of 
clergy, on sanctuary, and on the sumptuary laws, 
are quite admirable. Our ancestors passed many 
laws which Mr. Watt thinks they cannot have meant 
to enforce. “Statutes were often mere admonitions ; 
they expressed but an ideal, or pious intention.” 
One would like to know how far this was so. No 
philosophic nonsense about the omnipotence of 
Parliament may have affected their minds, but one 
is inclined to think that in the time of the later 
Plantagenets and the Tudors, legislators aimed at a 
much greater interference with the individual than 
they dared to do when notions of liberty became 
connected with private judgment and philosophised 
into laissez faire. Professor Thorold Rogers showed 
that the Statutes of Labourers did keep wages down 
even when prices were rising under the influence of 
the influx of the precious metals from the New World, 
and probably Justice Shallow was a more powerful 
agent to enforce State regulation in private matters 
than all our constables and factory inspectors. Thus 
the Act of 1556, ordering that no man was to have 
more than two courses at dinner except on eighteen 
days ia the year, was very likely enforced toan extent 
which would not now be possible. The Act of 37 
Edward IIL, ordering that none of the baser sort of 
servants were to eat of flesh or fish but once a day, 
illustrates the fact that the English working classes 
enjoyed greater creature comforts in the fourteenth 
century than they did at any later time before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. But we are treating Mr. 
Watt's book in too dulla spirit ; it is a book for every- 
one to read, and on which each man may found his 
own reflections. 


THE NEW FOREST. 


Tue New Forest, tts TrRapirions, INHABITANTS, AND 
Customs. By R. C. de Crespigny and H. Hutchinson. 
London: John Marray. 


OF sixty-eight pre-Norman Royal forests in England 
four alone remain to-day. Two of them, Windsor 
and Wolmer, are the exclusive property of the 
Sovereign; in the other two—New Forest and the 
Forest of Dean—Crown privileges are circumscribed 
and overshadowed by popular and common rights. 
Both have found able chroniclers: the Forest of 
Dean in Nicholls, the New Forest in Lewis and in 
Wise. To supplement these last is the task assumed 
by the book before us; not aspiring to emulate their 
antiquarian erudition, but sketching the Forest 
daily life, the pursuits and interests of its people, 
the habits of its humbler tenants — creeping, 
feathered, furred—which it was no part of the oldur 
historians’ purpose to portray. 





Two New Forest legends flanked the threshold of 
our historical studies in childish days: that it was 
created with cruel and eacrilegious devastation by 
the Conqueror, and that his son fell dead by Sir 
Walter Tyrrell’s arrow on a spot still marked by the 
Rufus stone, The first statement is untrue. The king 
merely “afforested” the manors of the district, lay 
and religious, leaving the owners in possession, though 
subjected to strict forest laws, and removing neither 
homes nor churches. The second allegation is un- 
certain; it was denied by Tyrrell, who was never 
brought to justice for the supposed murder, though 
“Tyrrell’s ford” is locally supposed to mark the 
direction of his flight; and a smithy hard by paid 
yearly toll to the Crown, so late as forty years ago, 
in expiation of the supposed shoeing of the fugitive’s 
horse by the blacksmith of the day. A forest, how- 
ever, it became in the first William's days, and a 
forest not much lessened in extent it remains to- 
day. Its boars and wolves are gone, the former not 
so long ago—“he rattles like a buar in a holme- 
bush!” is still a forest saying; but deer, red and 
fallow, ground and winged game, badgers, foxes, 
otters, remain; while the peasantry are little 
changed in mind, speech, or manners since Cerdic 
drove out the Britons in Barley fight and planted 
his West Saxon followers in their place. A courteous, 
slow-witted, slow-tongued, leisurely race they are; 
living, alone amongst English labourers, an un- 
troubled, prosperous, easy life. Their homes are 
their own; their common rights go far towards a 
sufficient competence, eked out by haymaking, bar- 
vesting, and kindred jobs. Their cows maintain 
themselves in the forest runs and glades through 
great part of the year, coming home of their own 
accord at nightfall to be milked. Their pigs, strange 
black wildings, fatten on acorns and beechnuts, bring- 
ing to their owners sometimes £20 ina year. Geese 
wander through the day, returning to the homestead 
in the gloaming befcre the fox begins to prowl. 
Yearling ponies, collected and herded in August, 
fetch from £8 to £10 apiece. Shaggy donkeys roam 
about in bands, recoverable for sale or use. Sheep 
only are unknown; it is said that a forest-bred 
child shows terror on seeing one for the first time 
away from his home. The bracken fern, under 
certain restrictions, is theirs for litter, the turf for 
fuel; leaves are gathered in November for garden 
dressing ; holly-cutting sends profitable cartloads of 
“Christmasing” to Southampton and Winchester, 
to the great loss of the birds, but not to the detri- 
ment of the trees. Rural prosperity of six cen- 
turies ago repeats itself throughout this sylvan 
Paradise in a population thrifty, independent, pro- 
pertied—a survival, perhaps a prophetic earnest, of 
the time when the labourers of Merry England built 
houses and inhabited them, planted and reaped the 
fruit thereof. 

Along with the security of the past linger its 
superstitions and its folklore. Strange medicines 
are current in the cottager. Consumption is doctored 
with a lichen (Sticta pulmonaria) growing on the 
oak, in extreme cases with the ashes of a jay burnt 
in a peat fire. Prematurely-born children are sus- 
tained with hare’s brains; stiff joints are lubricated 
with hedgehog’s fat, sores with adder’s oil. Con- 
vulsed infants are passed through a parted shrew- 
ash, paralysed cattle through a loop of bramble. 
Bread baked on Good Friday will possess healing 
virtues and will keep good for seven years. Pixie 
fields, pixie caves, puck pits, attest belief in the 
primeval sprite bequeathed by the Britons to their 
successors—“ Lawrence has got him,” they say of a 
lazy lad. With some of these faiths the authors 
appear to be unfamiliar; on the other hand, not a 
few of the proviacial phrases which they quote are 
common to other parts of England. “She” (heo) is 
an objective throughout the Midlands; “her ain’t 
a-callin’ o’ we—us don’t belong to she,” is an authentic 








Warwickshire utterance. “ Terr’ble,” as an intensive 
adverb, is equally widespread, though “terrify” in 
the sense of fickle is quite local, as is “ shade” for an 
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open piece of ground, and “ squoyle” for a squirrel- 
missile. “ Crutch” for jar is a corruption of “ crock,” 
from the Celtic croq; “lear” or “lear-like,” fasting, 
is Elizabethan (German /cer, empty). “ Agister,” the 
collector of fees for pasturage (Old French agiser, to 
lie down), and “ pannage” (penis, bread), the charge 
made for the food of wandering swine, are old terms 
both in civil and in canon law. “ Gooding” on St. 
Thomas’ Day, “leasing” for gleaning, “ heft,” to lift, 
“spink” for chaflinch, “cutty” for the jenny wren, 
are universal, 

The fauna and flora of the Forest are somewhat 
cursorily dealt with. Blackgame, woodcock, snipe, 
and trout are described from the sportsman’s point 
of view. We are told, further, of the nightjar, 
heron, owl, woodpecker; but there is no mention 
of the raven, nuthatch, wryneck, curlew, or of the 
grasshopper warbler—a frequent visitant here, com- 
paratively rare elsewhere. The commoner insects are 
fairly enumerated ; but the Cicada, whose earliest 
capture in England is here placed in 1858, was found in 
the Forest by Mr. Bydder in 1820—there is a specimen 
in the Hope collection at Oxford—and two more 
were taken in 1826. The “forest fly” (JZippobosca 
equina) is not local to this forest. The most remark- 
able trees are well described, with an interesting 
account of the Scotch fir, introduced in 1776, now 
swarming everywhere, and—so says the book— 
draining the district of its moisture ; while the floral 
aspect of the Forest is sketched generally in the 
best-written pages of the volume. But the naturalist 
groans over its omission of all the rarer plants 
thriving in bog and woodside covert, and desiderates 
the knowledge and enthusiasm with which a Son of 
the Marshes or a Richard Jefferies would have 
glorified the tiny inmates of hedgerow and field. 
The chapter on Geology, again, exhibits that half- 
knowledge which is misleading to the unlearned and 
aggravating to the adept. A few days devoted to 
+ pages of Boyd Dawkins’s “Early Man,” or to 
Mr. Gardner's delightful papers on the Tropical 
Forests of Hampshire, would have enabled the 
writers to present picturesquely the luxuriant vege- 
tation, strange birds, ancestral mammals of Mid- 
eocene South Britain, and would have saved them 
from the statement that the Eocene period marks 
“the dawn of life upon the globe,” and from 
such mis-spellings as ‘Cervus elephas” and “ Bos 
primogenius.” 

It is pleasant to read of the productive occupa- 
tions which follow on each other the whole year 
round. Incessant clearing is necessary to the woods; 
then the felled oaks yield hoop making and bark 
stripping, lath rending, and fencing; from the firs 
are fashioned bee-hives and hay-rakes; the alders 
are cut and tied for gunpowder. Charcoal burning 
still survives, the most ancient of British industries. 
It was an inheritance in certain families; the 
deserted corpse of the Red King was borne to 
Winchester by a charcoal burner named Purkis; 
his cottage is carefully preserved, and his descend- 
ants carry on the trade to-day; the discovery of 
one of these huts in the Forest recesses startles one 
as does an unexpected coal pit mouth in the depths 
of the Forest of Dean. An interesting photograph 
is given of a charcoal mound, covered with its shape- 
less pile of turf through which the smoke perpetually 
oozes ; but we are told that the hereditary trade is 
dwindling, the great manufacturers sending down 
their own men to burn the charcoal they require. 
Gipsies in the Forest form a class apart; our authors 
tell us much about them that is curious, their chron- 
ology, however, being somewhat out of joint when 
they speak of these Zingaries as contemporary with 
the Conquest! Of less creditable castes the deer- 
stealers and smugglers have died out. Wild tales 
are told of their exploits not very long ago. One 
of their gangs developed into a band of robbers, 
the terror of the neighbourhood. A _ hole still 
marks the gibbet on which one of these lawless 
ruffians expiated his crimes, the last Englishman 


stopped to greet his mouldering body as they passed 
it, tapping him occasionally on the back of the skull 
“to see the tom-tits fly out at his eyeholes.” 

Not a few ancient tombs or barrows remain in 
evidence of the pre-historic Forest humanity. Of 
modes of burial amongst the Paleolithic races we 
know nothing; but Neolithic tumuli abound in Eng- 
land—vast vaults, oval or long in plan, ranging from 
sixty to three hundred and sixty feet in length, each 
common through many centuries of successive inter- 
ments to some one family or tribe. To the minds of 
those who constructed these, the tomb was the 
habitation of the dead as the hut was the home of 
the living. In it were laid in turn, in posture 
crouched as though asleep, the departed members of 
the clan, along with the implements which they had 
handled in life, broken and so slain, that their spirits 
might join their masters in the shadowy world. As 
ages pass, a new class of tomb marks a new race and 
faith. In the barrows of the Bronze Age the dead 
were mostly burned, and their possessions were 
burned with them. In shape these are usually cir- 
cular, bell-shaped, bowl-shaped, or oval. In the Iron 
Age cremation was less frequent, and the great 
family vaults have disappeared ; the dead were laid 
at full length in chambers of stone or in shallow 
pits—the women with bronze mirrors, brooches, 
bracelets, ornaments of precious metal, ivory, glass, 
amber; the men with swords, corslets, chariots, and 
horses: for decoration or for use in the spirit 
world. If by the light of this knowledge we sort the 
confused facts narrated in the book, we recognise as 
the earliest ascertainable Forest denizens the Neo- 
lithic Iberians of non-Aryan descent, a small, dark- 
haired, long-headed folk, who once possessed the 
whole of Western Europe, their date commencing at 
any time after the close of the Glacial period, and 
whose crouching skeletons are found in the longer 
barrows. After ages of occupation they are thrust 
out by Aryan Celtic tribes, tall, fair, round-headed, 
the cremated tenants of the round barrows, which 
contain urns, broken pottery, and charcoal. These, 
or their Belgic successors, were the men whom 
Cresar found in south-eastern Britain; and these 
continued to inhabit the Forest until their Roman 
conquerors withdrew, and Cerdic and Cynric swept 
up the Southampton Water to plant the West 
Saxons in their room. 

We lay down the book with the feeling that it is 
“ower good for banning and ower bad for blessing.” 
It is inspired by genuine love of, and we suppose by 
long acquaintance with, the Forest, but its arrange- 
ment is haphazard, its style wants crispness, its 
humour is ponderous. Its geology, antiquities, 
natural history are all, as we have seen, incom- 
pletely handled; not one notable spot, event, or 
personage stands before us with vivid presentment ; 
the points of contact with English history are 
altogether missed ; the inner life of the inhabitants, 
the beliefs, opinions, grievances, domestic habits, 
family talk or “chouter,”’ of a race exceptional 
in English modern life, remain unrevealed. An 
achievement thus outlined would require an equip- 
ment which the authors do not possess; and, un- 
fortunately, their book, unsatisfying though it be, 
will have so far occupied the subject as to bar out 
writers of greater knowledge and more effective 
workmanship for many years to come. 


THE GENESIS OF THE EMOTIONS. | 


STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTIONARY PSYCHOLOGY OF FEELING. 
By Hiram M. Stanley, Member of the American Psycho- 
Jogieal Association. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


In describing his book as not a treatise, but only a 
series of tentative studies, Mr. Stanley perhaps does 
himself something less than justice. Though partly 
made up of articles that have already appeared, the 
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the character of a treatise; and if it were more 
systematic than it is it would be too systematic for 
the subject. No real “ classification” of the feelings, 
some very acute psychologists hold, is possible. We 
can, no doubt, get points of view for their study ; 
but evolutionary consideration especiaily makes it 
evident that they are not states clearly marked off 
from one another, and falling into distinctly defined 
groups. Hence, to be too ambitious of system is to 
go beyond the mark. Some of Mr. Stanley’s posi- 
tions, as he admits, are hypothetical. He regards 
structure, for example, as the result of function, and 
organs, ultimately, as the result of “effort” which 
is in essence voluntary. This, of course, would not 
be accepted by all biologists; but the book cannot 
be said to be founded on the hypothesis. It begins 
simply from the natural history starting - point, 
philosophical speculation being reserved. Mind is 
regarded as manifesting itself in living organisms, 
and as primarily something that is useful in the 
struggle for life. This is true more especially of “ feel- 
ing "’—by which we are to understand “ pleasure and 
pain.” In feeling, thus understood, mind has its 
beginning. Cognition is later, and arises always 
under the stimulus of feeling awakened by the 
struggle. Of states of feeling, pain is the first to 
manifest itself. Pleasure is secondary, and is an 
accompaniment of the easy exercise of acquired 
powers. It is always pain that stimulates to pro- 
gress. Pleasure is, however, not explicable as the 
mere derivative of past pain. The pleasures of relief 
from pain form a peculiar class of pleasures, not the 
whole. But on this point, whether pain or pleasure 
is first, Mr. Stanley does not wish to lay much stress. 
His “ main contention is that the primitive facts of 
consciousness are of the pain-pleasure type.” At 
the same time, cognition and will are not really 
explicable from feeling. If we did not know them 
as facts of consciousness we could never deduce 
them. “Cognition is not to be evolved out of 
feeling, but at instance of feeling as impelling the 
knowing effort or volition.” 

“Feeling” in general being thus pleasure and 
pain, with effort first and afterwards sensation for 
accompaniment, how does “emotion” in the special 
sense arise? It arises when from mere sensation 
“representation” has arisen. The primitive emotion 
is fear, which is a “ feeling-reaction” from repre- 
sentation of possibility of pain from object—cognition 
of object having now been gained. Along with or 
after fear arose anger, which is the stimulant to 
offensive action, as fear is the spring of defensive 
action. In the struggle for existence, fear is made 
more efficient by decrease rather than by increase 
of intensity. The “depressing mode” of fear is 
secondary and exceptional. Despair is a “ patho- 
logical genus.” From anger arose hate, which in 
the struggle for existence is “a more economical 
psychosis.” Both fear and anger, at first egoistic, 
are progressively modified by the entrance of altru- 
istic factors. After some acute definition of the kinds 
of fear and anger as variously modified, the author 
goes on to deal with the emotions of surprise and 
novelty; and then with “ retrospective emotions,” 
such as regret, remorse, and kindred forms. Chapters 
follow on Desire—defined as “ emotion at unrealised 
good "—and on Attention and “ Self-feeling.”” Some 
remarks are then made on“ Induction and Emotion.” 
The remaining subjects dealt with are “ The “Esthetic 
Psychosis,” “The Psychology of Literary Style,” 
“ Ethical Emotion,” and “ The Expression of Feeling.” 

In this latter part the treatment of attention 
in particular is very discriminating. Attention, in 
its self-conscious form, is defined as “ volitional 
activity with consciousness of self as manifold com- 
plex of objects vitally connected with will effort.” 
“Interest” is “any emotion so far as it stimulates 
attention.” The origin of “ induction”—by which 


term, however, we ought to understand certain pro- 
cesses of association that are the psychological 
preliminary to induction rather than the scientific 
process itself—is explained by its “ serviceability ” in 





the struggle for life. From the point of view of 
natural selection, both the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake and “the wsthetic psychosis” are 
found to be inexplicable. On the subject of 
wsthetics there does not seem to be any profound 
difference between the author's view and Mr. 
Spencer's, though the Spencerian view is opposed at 
some points. Mr. Stauley, for exampie, says, “If it 
be asked how and when did red, already noticeable, 
become dwelt upon :osthetically, all we can hazard 
in reply is that at some leisure moment, when un- 
moved by appetite, a surplus of energy set up an 
habitual sensing activity, as noticing reds, and at a 
certain stage, when some directing is exercised, 
there comes a unique pleasure from the mere 
sensing, and the red is therefore dwelt upon.” This 
does not seem to differ from Mr. Spencer's view that 
wsthetic feeling has its origin in activities of play. 
Kor Mr. Spencer does not say, any more than Mr. 
Stanley, that «sthetic feeling is the play-impulse, 
but only that here is its origin. On literary style, 
Mr. Stanley comes to the conclusion that, although 
many psychological factors enter into it, it is, in its 
perfection, the adequate expression of a personality. 
“The style is the man.” Upon expression of the 
emotions, there is some interesting criticism of 
Darwin. One point brought into view has already 
been developed by the Italian physiologist Mosso, 
whose work Mr. Stanley appears not to know. 
What is the origin, for example, of pallor and of 
blushing? Are they either useful modifications or 
the remains of such? According to the idea 
developed by Mosso and suggested by Mr. Stanley, 
they are really a sort of mechanical reaction due to 
the direct action of an emotion in calling forth 
energy from particular organs. This action, through 
the vaso-motor system, causes an influx or a with- 
drawal of blood in a way quite unrelated to utility, 
or even sometimes against it. Thus we get what 
Mr. Stanley calls “negative expression” and ex- 
pression by “superfluous energy.” These, he points 
out, are not due to natural selection, but are 
“secondary and often pathological in tendency.” 

The principle of natural selection, as we see, has 
its limits on more than one side. For all that, it is 
a principle that admits of effective application in 
psychology as well as in biology; and Mr. Stanley 
has made good use of it. As to the necessity of 
interpreting all psychological results in the end by 
introspection, he takes the sound view, which cannot 
be too much insisted on. This view has its truth 
also in relation to psychological experiment; and 
on this point there are some remarks which may 
serve to correct the more exaggerated expectations 
from research in psychological laboratories. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF FLORENCE. 


THe Two First CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE HIsToRY: 
Tue REPUBLIC AND PARTIES AT THE TIME OF DANTE. 
By Professor Pasquale Villari, translated by Linda Villari. 
Vol. Il. London: Fisher Unwin, 


In concluding our review of the first volume of 
this excellent work we expressed tke hope that the 
translation of the second should not be delayed too 
long. Our wish has been very promptly satisfied, 
and we are glad to have now before us the whole 
picture of the two first centuries of Florentine 
History. After having in the previous volume care- 
fully investigated the obscure and legendary origins 
of Florence, and the gradual growth of its constitu- 
tion and of its political and commercial preponder- 
ance in Tuscany, Professor Villari has now before 
him a wider horizon in the history of Florence. 
As we have already had occasion to observe, this 
town, which sprung up almost suddenly in the life 
of Italy, after scarcely two centuries of existence had 
already reached its maturity, and could be reckoned 
as one of the great factors of European history. 
In this new phase of the life of the Florentine 
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its setting. So accurately is the local colour laid on 
that an air of convincing realism permeates every 
page, and the reader sees with almost startling 
vividness the dreary, dusty plains, outlined with 
interminable “scrub,” the pitiless glare of scorching 
days, the soft mystery of star-lit nights—in short, 
all the multifarious details that blend into a faithful 
picture of life in the Bush. Amidst so much that is 
of the essence of things prim:eval, Mrs. Tregaskiss, the 
in by gradual political changes. In the main | heroine, strikes a curiously jarring note. For this 
conception of Prosessor Villari, the history of | woman, dwelling in scenes of savage grandeur, 
Italy in the Middle Ages is the history of “a | among companions of uncultured roughness, is 
perpetual struggle going on between the Germanic | herself of the most subtly complex type of modern 
element introduced by invasion, and the Latin | womanhood — refined, sensitive, melancholy, and 
element bequeathed to us by tradition.” A very | ceaselessly craving for that sympathy which fate 
minute study on private law was therefore necessary | has denied her. In a word, Clare Tregaskiss is 
to the demonstration of this theory. It was not, | neurotic. Evil chance has made her, ten years 
however, a new one, but was started long before | before the story opens, the wife of a Western 
Professor Villari, and thongh still disputed, is | “squatter,” a blunt, uncouth, hard-drinking man, 
accepted by many writers. These minute researches | whose coarseness of fibre renders no happy mating 
open this second volume in a chapter on the family | possible with the delicately-nurtured and keenly- 
and the state in the Italian city-states. This chapter | sensitive lady of his choice. In the first chapter, 
leads the way to a study on the Enactments of | Mrs. Tregaskiss makes her appearance journeying 
Justice (Ordinamenti di Giusiizia), a sort of Floren- | wearily and in sadness of spirit across the desolate 
tine Constitution, representing, as it were, the fruit | plains towards her husband's house, accompanied 
of the revolution to which Giano della Bella gave | by her new-born infant and her little six-year-old 
its name—or, rather, of a series of revolutions, of | daughter “ Ning.” Faint and dejected, the poor 
which that of Giano was the concluding one—and | woman swoons with the fatigue of her journey 
“completed the overthrow of the feudal nobility.” | upon reaching the shelter of a wayside inn. At the 
The two last chapters relate the history of Florence | same hostelry is tarrying a certain physician, Dr. 
in Dante’s time, and Dante's connection with the | Geneste, whose services are hastily requisitioned on 
Florentine exiles and with Henry VII. It is the | behalf of the invalid. By this casual encounter with 
history of a great transformation of parties and of | a stranger, Clare Tregaskiss finds that the tragic 
thought. As Professor Villari says, “the period has | complications of her life are doomed to be intensified 
an extraordinary significance. It is not only the | rather than alleviated ; for very quickly a passionate 
moment in which the medieval city-state entered | attachment springs up between the pair. Geneste is 
on the process of disintegration that prepared the | a man whose type of character is utterly opposed to 
way for the society of the Renaissance, but it also | that of her husband, the squatter. Intellectual, 
marks the hour when Italian art and literature | refined, sympathetic, he possesses every attraction 
sprang into being, and in which we behold Dante | most potent in the imagination of a femme 
Alighieri filling a gigantic place and taking a very | incomprise such as Mrs. Tregaskiss. Before long 
active part in the noisy chaos of political affairs. | their intimacy reaches a dangerous pitch. Geneste 
Unless those affairs be well comprehended, it were | draws from her a_ reluctant avowal of her 
impossible to arrive at any clear appreciation of | domestic misery, and soon witnesses for himself 
Dante's life and works.” the surly demeanour and insulting neglect of her 
Like the first, this second volume is an expres- | husband towards her. Then conventional morality 
sion of the sound learning and of the admirable | is flung to the winds, and the lover implores her to 
historical intuition which has gained to Professor | fly with him. But Clare is not a woman to be lightly 
Villari such a Jarge and well-deserved reputation in | won from her sworn allegiance. Little as she loves the 
Europe. We have carefully compared the Italian | coarse, arrogant man to whom that allegiance has 
original with the English translation of the book, | been pledged, she yet recoils in horror from the 
and it seems to us that the translator has very faith- | proposal to forsake her duties as wife and as 
fully and clearly interpreted the thoughts and | mother. Passion, nevertheless, gets the upper hand 
expressions of the author. It was not an easy task | of principle, and at last, spurred on by love for 
to do so, while translating a book where it has been | Geneste and contempt for her drunken husband, 
very often necessary to use a technical terminology | Mrs. Tregaskiss consents to flight. And now, just as 
for which one cannot always find equivalents in the | the long-fought battle seems to be decided in favour 
two languages. Perhaps, in the case of a translation, | of Dr. Geneste, victory is snatched from his grasp by 
one might consider superflaous the reprint of the | a catastrophe of appalling horror. Little Ning, the 
Italian text of the Florentine chronicle of the | quaintly charming child whose pretty chatter—a 
thirteenth century already published in the Italian | curions mixture of broken English and “black” 
edition, but this does not impair in any way the | lingo—forms the brightest portion of the narrative, 
vaine of a volume which concludes so wel! this | is the unconscions saviour of her mother’s honour ; 
important survey on one of the most interesting | but the price of Clare’s redemption is a fearful one, 
periods of Italian history. and the episode of Ning’s tragic death seems need- 
lessly harrowing. The story is interesting and 
well told, but its tendency is distinctly depressing, 
a and the reader feels that the atmosphere is over- 
FICTION, charged with lurid emotion. There is too much 
intensity in the temperament of Mrs. Tregaskiss to 
render her thoroughly successful as a heroine of 
fiction, for she lacks balance, humour, and variety 
of mood; indeed, one is tempted to feel a lurking 


Commune we observe not only a great change in 
the conditions and forms of its government, but 
also in the personal and social conditions of its 
citizens. In presence of this transformation the 
author feels the need of considering the juridical 
conditions of the family in the Italian city-state, 
and, above all, of tracing back either to the Roman, 
or German, or canon law, the origin of these condi- 
tions through the various modifications brought 


Mrs. Trrcasriss. A Novel of Anglo-Australian life. Dy 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. In 3 vols. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 

Tue Vorce or THE CHarMER. By L.T. Meade. In 5 vols. 


Lond n: Chatto and Windus, a a sympathy with the uncongenial husband of so 

Dr. KOoMADHI OF ASHANTEE. ay F. Frankfort Moore. | sphinx-like and “trying” a lady. There are many 
1 Ae . p } onucdon : ( st ie & : : ¥ 

(The Aeme Library.) Loudon: A, Constable & Co. characters in this book, and all are carefully drawn. 


Mrs. Campbell Praed has a sympathetic touch in 
portraying the frailties of erring humanity, and 
does not make the inartistic blunder of painting 
sinzers in a hue of unmitigated blackness. “ Mrs. 
Tregaskiss” will undoubtedly give pleasure to a 
large circle of novel-readers, for whom the real 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED undoubtedly possesses one 
important qualification for the novelist’s crafe, 
namely, a thorough knowledge of the scenes and 
eustoms she delineates. In “ Mrs. Tregaskiss,” there- 
fore, as in all this writer's Australian romances, the 
story lacks nothing that might lend verisimilitude to 
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interest of the narrative will ba greatly enhanced 
by the vigour and fidelity of its Australian setting. 
In “ The Voice of the Charmer” Mrs, Meade has 
ingeniously contrived to impart an air of freshness 
to the rather stale materials of which her story is 
composed. The main theme is that well-worn one 
of the mesmeric influence which a strong nature can 
exercise over a weak one. Here the contending 
forces are personified by John Ward—saturnine, 
selfish, and utterly unscrupulous, but endowed with 
a power of magnetic fascination—and by his beauti- 
ful, emotioual young wife, Patty, whose impression- 
able nature renders her an easy victim to her 
husband's imperious will. In the opening chapter 
their marriage—a secret one—is but an hour old, yet 
already the wedded pair, though passionately in 
love with each cther, are parting: John Ward, with 
characteristic selfishness, declining to take up the 
burden of matrimonial life until his circumstances 
are more prosperous. He has, indeed, married Patty 
Neville as a sort of speculation, his motive being 
equally compounded of greed for gold and passion 
for her beauty, for Patty has only narrowly missed 
inheriting a snug place in Devonshire with a rent- 
roll of six thousand a year, and Mr. Ward's intention 
is that she sball regain her lost inheritance by 
means of his nefarious schemes. So confidently does 
he reckon upon making her his tool in the affair, 
that he has already matured the plot whereby pos- 
session of the Red Lodge, with all its contingent 
advantages, shall be secured to himself as her lawful 
husband. It will be seen that Mre. Meade’s hero is 
in reality a villain of the most audacious melo- 
dramatic type, to whom fraud, forgery, and sub- 
ornation are mere details in the accomplishment 
of his designs. In Patty Neville, a girl of weak 
will, passionately devoted to him, and easily 
influenced by his superior mental force, he finds the 
very too! he needs to carve bis way to wealth; and 
the whole interest of the story centres in the ebb 
and flow of Ward’s uncanny power over this 
beautiful and innocent creature. Patty seeks at 
first to resist the tempter, but her moral strength is 
sapped by her love for him, and she gradually 
deteriorates so far as to become his accomplice in 
the impudent fraud by which he succeeds in ousting 
the lawful owners of the Red Lodge, and in becom- 
ing its acknowledged master. It is a complicated 
piece of knavery, in which secret chambers, forged 
wills, sleep-walking, and other devices of the 
novelist’s craft play conspicuous parts. Mrs. Meade, 
if she has the courage to represent evil triumphant 
over good, does not fail also to show the ultimate 
victory of Nemesis, and a tragic fate overtakes the 
guilty couple. “The Voice of the Charmer” is, it 
must be confessed, melodramatic to the point of 
incredibility ; but it is brightly and pleasantly 
written, and the erring heroine is a really charming 
creature, whose loyalty in love goes far to atone for 
the half-involuntary crime into which it leads her. 
The more subtle and complex character of John 
Ward is boldly and vigorously outlined, and has 
something more of flesh and blood about it than 
belongs to most villains in fiction. Altogether, this 
story, though wildly improbable, and more than a 
trifle stagey, has the merits of spirit and picturesque- 
ness. It is, too, agreeably free from any taint of 
unpleasant suggestion. 

“Dr. Koomadhi of Ashantee” is no more than a 
sketch, a sketch of life on the Gold Coast; but it is 
admirably told,and under a whimsical guise conveys 
an unmistakable moral. The doctor, who, despite 
his sable skin, possesses an English degree, and poses 
as a cultured and Christian gentleman, has been un- 
fortunate enough to fall in love with the beautiful 
Gertrude Hope, the daughter of the Commissioner of 
the colony in which he himself is temporarily sojourn- 
ing on a mission from the English Government. Miss 
Hope is a liberal-minded, as well as a lovely, damsel, 
but she has no fancy for a bleck husband, and when 
she is surprised by Dr. Koomadhi’s unexpected 


“JT marry you! I would as soon marry-——"” She 
recovers her sense of politeness in time to stay her 
tongue: but, alas, Dr. Koomadhi has seen that when 
she spoke her eyes were fixed, not upon his dusky 
features, but upon those of her favourite baboon. 
He is, however, a very polished gentleman, this good 
black Christian, and he not only accepts his rebaff 
with equanimity, but takes no notice of the insult 
which accompanied it. For this and other reasons 
Miss Hope forms the highest opinion of his 
character, and when her real lover, the English 
major to whom she had been engaged for a couple 
of years, arrives upon the scene, she is angry 
with him because he does not share her enthu- 
siasin for the negro. The major marries Miss Hope, 
but, instead of carrying his bride off to England, 
where negro devilries are unknown, weakly remains 
for a season on the Gold Coast. Now Dr. Koomadhi 
is a native of Ashantee, and the son of a witch, and 
he knows as much about the black art as any human 
being can be expected to know even in Ashantee. 
Ile has never in his heart forgiven Miss Hope for 
her insulting reference to the baboon, and now that 
she is married to the man of her choice he bas his 
revenge. Anda shocking revenge it is. By means 
of certain mystical spells, he brings the guileless 
major under his influence, and causes him to believe 
that he is no longer a man but a baboon; from 
which delusion ari-e many harrowing incidents, not 
unmingled with some that are horribly grotesque. 
Mr. Frankfort Moore tells his stery with so much 
spirit that we positively shudder when we see the 
major, with unshaven face and scanty raiment, 
swinging himself by one arm from the ledge of the 
roof, and fiercely demanding from his astonished 
wife nuts for his dinner. Can such things be, even 
on the Gold Coast, and under the auspices of an 
Ashantee wizard? We trust not; but, in any event, 
those who wish to have a good laugh on one page, 
and a feeling as though their flesh were creeping on 
another, cannot do better than provide themselves 
with this entertaining little tale. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

JvusT now when everybody is talking about Sonth Africa, its 
people and polities, the opinions aud observations of a pro- 
fessional thought-reader are not unweleome. Mr. Stuart 
Cumberland visited Jast year Capo Town, Kimberley, Maritz- 
burg, Johannesburg. and other places, and he has written a 
book of smart chit-chat to tell us what he thinks about them, 
and, for the matter of that, of the real or imaginary heroes of 
the hour as well. Already. it seems, “much of the glory of 
Kimberley has departed.” Fifteen years ago it was the goal of 
the prospector, the digger, the financier, and a score of other 
‘typical representatives of the modern fortune-hunter. Now 
Johannesburg—commonly called Jewhannesburg in subtle com- 
pliment to the racial characteristics of its most suecessfal 
citizens—is “ Jerusalem the golden ” to this material age. Mr. 
Cumberland is decidedly vulgar in his abuse of President 
Kruger. He did not relish Oom Paul's homely mauners, laconic 
words, and evident suspicion, He declares that though Presi- 
dent Kruger may have a very active brain, he is exceedingly 
vain, and that he found him a “ most uninteresting aud bore- 
some old man.”’ We trust that President Kruger, if he comes 
to London and can find time to descend to trifles, will give us 
his opinion of the visitor who, when completely outwitted, took 
his revenge—at a safe distance—by cheap ridicule and unpleasant 
personalities. As for the Boer in general, he “must be 
ended —there is no mending him, at any rate by any process 
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known to a travelling showman. Dr. Jameson, it seems, has an 
“unequalled faculty for managing men,” if not movements. He 
is the “idol” of the Diamond City, and even if he has been a 
“ downright fool,” he is, at least, honest—a conclusion which few 
people at present are inclined to doubt. Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
possesses a “sphinx-like smile; ” he is, in fact, almost as hard to 
draw as stubborn, plebeian Oom Paul himself. Mr. Rhodes is, 
in fact, a “remarkably shrewd reader of character:” no doubt, 
if everything else failed, he might pick up a living as a thought- 
reader ; anyhow, Mr. Cumberland frankly admits “he reads you 
much more easily than you ean read him.” As for Mr. Barney 
Barnato, he is, in Mr, Cumberland’s expressive phrase, “a being 
apart,” not to say a product of the higher civilisation. Mr. 
Cumberland is quite lavish with his adjectives in praise of Mr. 
Barnato. He is the man of all others to choose as a companion 
ona desert island. Under such circumstances, “I don’t think I 
should have a dull moment in his company; but how I should 
fare if a ship came to fetch us off, and there was room on board 
for one only, would, I fancy, be quite another matter.” Really, 
this is an entertaining book, full of mortal antipathies and 
reckless devotion, revealing, too, by one of life’s little ironies, 
quite as much about the idiosynerasy of Mr. Stuart Cumberland 
as about men and manners in South Africa, 

James Thomson, second poet of the name, thongh best known 
as the author of “The City of Dreadful Night,” wrote other 
poems, only less remarkable, which are neglected, if not forgotten. 
He did much other work in fitful, irregular fashion, especially 
in the earlier years of his London life, and some of the best 
examples of his prose is contained in the volume of * Biographical 
and Critical Studies” which Mr. Bertram Dobell has just edited. 
“ B. V.,” as Thomson styled himself, died in deplorable wretched- 
ness in a metropolitan hospital fourteen years »go at the age of 
forty-six, after a life which he himself summed up as “ one long 
defeat.” He was at war with the universe because he was at 
war with himself, and drink and despsir killed him. He 
possessed a stubborn, defiant temper, led a morose and, for the 
most part, a solitary life, and being of too fine and deep a tempera- 
ment to be content with negation, found not peace, but a sword 
through his quarrel with the creeds. Charles Kingsley saw the 
wossibilities of the man, and so did Dante Rossetti; but how to 
ao so wayward and reckless a genius to beat his music out was 
another matter. These appreciations, though strangely uneqnal, 
contain passages which are full of swift, imaginative insight; 
and, on the whole, there is less of the mocking spirit, and not a 
little evidence of delicate, nervous strength. The most note- 
worthy essays in the volume are those on Rabelais, Ben Jonson, 
and Shelley. 

There has just been added to the series known as “ The 
Story of the Nations” a volume on “The West Indies and the 
Spanish Main,” by Mr. James Rodway. No one will quarrel 
with the opening assertion of the book to the effect that the 
shores of the Caribbean Sea have been the scene of marvellous 
adventures and fierce struggles between opposing races. Mr. 
Rodway thinks that it is no wonder that writers of romance 
have always placed these beautiful islands under requisition in 
their search for an appropriate background. Defoe and Marryat, 
Charles Kingsley and Louis Stevenson, are representative 
novelists at whose feet the reiding world has sat spellbound 
over stories of shipwrecks and pirates, sea-fights and the 
adventures of treasure-hunters. It was the Indies in the old 
and wide acceptation of the term which gave Spain much of 
her power in Europe. Afterwards England, Holland, and 
France grew covetous of so much wealth and challenged her 
supremacy in the New World, and finally England and France 
were practically left to fight ont conclusions in the West Indies, 
Rodney’s services in this direction can never be forgotten, nor 
the shock of the French Revolution, and that subsequent 
revolution which touched the life of the coloured people much 
more closely—the abolition of slavery. Our only fault with 
Mr. Rodway’s monograph is his inclination to linger too long on 
the more remote phases of European influence in the West 
Indies; but the book, even though its closing chapters seem 
somewhat hurried and inadequate, is well written, and gives at 
least in due perspective the more salient and picturesque facts. 
There is a good map and many illustrations in the volume, and 
the reproductions of scarce and forgotten engravings are ex- 
eeedingly quaint. The annals of the West Indies are brought 
down to the collapse of the Panama scheme and the commence- 
ment by an American company of the Nicaragua Canal, about 
which so far very little enthusiasm has been shown by the people 
of the United States, in spite of the great opportunities which 
such a gate of communication would open between America and 
the Far East. 

The latest addition to the “ International Scientific Series ” 
is Sir John Lubbock’s monograph on “Seedlings.” He says, 
with truth, that the germination of plants, though certainly not 
the least interesting portion of their life’s history, is a subject 
which has hardly as yet attracted the attention which it deserves. 
The forms of cotyledons, and the fact that they differ so much 
from their subsequent leaves, prompted the botanical investi- 
gations of which this book is the outeome. Sir John Lubbock 
has been indebted to Sir Jcseph Hooker and Mr, Thiselton 
Dyer, of Kew; Mr. Carruthers, of the British Museum; Mr. 
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Lynch, of the Cambridge Botanie Gardens; and other experts, 
for valuable assistance and practical suggestions. The closing 
pages of the volume contain a copious bibliography of the more 
important scientific books and papers which deal with the 
natural history of plants and various questions which concern 
the structure of seeds and fruits. There ara a number of 
diagrams scattered through the text, and evident care has been 
taken to render the manual of service to students. 

“By Meadow and Stream” is the title of the latest and 
not the least dainty of “The Amateur Angler’s” volumes in 
praise of a country life and its simple pleasures. We doubt 
whether anyone who was not country-born and bred could have 
written such a book; for, whilst there are passages in its pages 
of quite idyllic charm, there is everywhere intimate knowledge 
and the quickening sense of honest delight and wholesome 
reality. ‘Lhe love of Nature and of human nature are in the 
book, and much intimate acquaintances with the rod and reel 
and the ways of the artful trout and diplomatic grayling. We 
like also the autobiographical passages in the book, and the 
illustrations are of a kind to make an instant appeal to every 
lover of the beautiful. 
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The best Preserver, Beautifier, and Strengthener of the Hair; prevents it 


falling off or turning Grey, and eradicates Scurf, etc. ; is the best Brilliantin¢ 
ever made. Also in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Bottles, 3s, 6d., 73., 


10s, 6d. Ask for Rowxianps’ MacassaRr OIL, 





the Habit of recommending 
BUNTER'S PREPA RA 
TIONS for the PRESERV A- 


I 00 I H-ACHE Fm Be 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


4 Preventa Decay, Saves TION of the Teeth.” J 
Extraction. Goagiees Nights GORDON STABLES, 
ev ws 
: . M.D., C.M., RNs 
Neuralgic Headaches and a!l Nerve 
Pains removed by KUNTER'S 
BERVINE. All Chemists, }s. 1¢4. 
“As a specific for Toothache it has no equal. I have used no others ‘0 
years."—Pref, W. Wilson, M.D. 


